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SUMMARY OF PROGRAMA ES eS Ps *, 5 


” 4 HITHER Britain? What a 
@ question! Even if I knew, and 
- you all know very well that I 

_ do not know, could I tell you 

. in half an hour? Now put a 

reasonable question, say a ae 

bit of the big question: . 

: Britain heading | Straight for 
es That’ Se coon ‘you, want to know, isn’t it? Well, 


She is a ship without a pilot, driving before the winds 


< 


untry in the world is willing to disarm if all the others 
ill disarm first, very much as.I might safely offer to sub- 
a - scribe one hundred million pounds to the Society for the 
a rrecmnne of Cruelty to Children if twelve other philan- 
has st would do the same; and so the League of Nations 
is set up a Disarmament Conference which, after two 
ling, has virtually ended in the confession of 
ur Sea Secretary, Sir John Simon, a clearheaded 


__ Armament Conference, vainly trying to regulate arma- 
; ments; and the Chairman of the Conference, Mr. Arthur 
enderson, has threatened to resign, because not one of 
‘the Powers has, or ever had, the very slightest intention 


ei either r of pear or of refraining from et its 
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‘present. Britain is not heading straight for anywhere. 5 


of circumstance; and as such she is as likely to drift. 
cio. war as into anything else, provided. somebody else © 
starts the war. All the statesmen in Europe agree that 
another war would be a deplorable catastrophe; and every - 


wyer, ant the Disarmament Conference is really an 


WwW hither Britain?. a eae 


bye bors te 4, By BERNARD SHAW 


researches into the newest. and most frightful methods of — 
slaughter with all. the diligence that terror can inspire. - 


Only they would all like to do it as cheaply as possible; for 
the war taxation is very heavy. So they spent months dis- 
cussing whether, if England promises never to kill a 
German with a 16-inch shell, but always to do it with a 
10-inch one, Germany will make the same promise as to 


killing Englishmen. Now I cannot bring myself to take‘an © 


jnterest in this. If I am to be killed by a shell, I prefer it 


to be as big as possible, as it will give the occasion ee 
importance and make a bigger noise. Besides, I am still _ 
of the opinion I expresséd in 1914, that the slaughter of 


a German lad by an English lad is as great a loss to 


England as to Germany, and that the slaughter. of. an : 
‘English lad by a German lad is just as much a loss to © 


Germany as to England. The notion that what is devil- 
ment~for one army is heroism in another won’t wash. 
‘That is why many of you—shall I say the most amiable 
of you? want to prevent war altogether. Well, so do I. But 
we must not allow ourselves to be put off by humbug 
about disarmament. 


Disarmament Will Not Prevent War 


« Disarmament.will not prevent war. Men fought siete ag . 


fiercely as they do now before a single one of our modern 
weapons was invented; and some of the greatest naval 
battles were fought when fleets were moved by oars 


instead of by turbine engines. I have no doubt that, inthe — 


African tribes, when it was first proposed to use poisoned 
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arrows instead of plain ones, there was just the same cry of 
horror about it as we had in England when the Germans 


attacked us with poison gas. Only fiends, we said, would’ 


use such a weapon! But at the end of a fortnight, when 
Lord Kitchener told us not to fuss,as we were going to use 
it ourselves, we settled down to it just as the African tribes 


~ settled down to the poisoned arrows; and we may as well 


settle down to the fact that in the next war all the most 
diabolical means of spreading death and destruction will 
be ready for use. We are at present working hard at them, 
and so are all the other Powers; so let us face it. We have 
got to, whether we like it or not. 


Are we, then, to be exterminated by fleets of bombing 
aeroplanes which will smash our water mains, cut our 
electric cables, turn our gas supplies into flame-throwers, 
and bathe us and our babies in liquid mustard gas from 
which no masks can save.us? Well, if we are it will serve 
us right; for it will be our own doing. But let us keep our 
heads. It may not work out in that way. For what is it that 
happens when a single soldier finds him$elf face to face 
with a dozen of the enemy? He puts up his hands’ and 
demands quarter. What is it that happens when:a body of 
troops finds itself hopelessly outnumbered and_ sur- 
rounded? It surrenders. What will London do when it 
finds itself approached by a crowd of aeroplanes, capable 
of destroying it in half an hour? London will surrender. 
White flags and wireless messages: ‘Don’t drop your 
bombs: we give in’, will fill the air. But our own air squad- 
rons will have already started to make the enemies’ capi- 
tals surrender. From Paris to Moscow; from Stockholm 
to Rome, the white flags will go up in every city. All the 
navies will strike their colours; ransoms and reparations 
and indemnities will cancel each other after a squabble in 
Geneva; and the most disgraceful and inglorious war on 
record will peter out in general ridicule. 


Therefore let us not join the present foolish protest 
against the multiplication of bombing aeroplanes. They 
are angels of peace. If the airmen gas the earth there will 
be no place for them to land and get their dinners. Besides, 
wars like the last one in 1914 involve the mobilization of 
vast assemblages of men and munitions in such numbers 
that the mobilization almost immobilizes itself by its own 
weight and mass. Such mobilization is impossible with an 
enemy in the air going at speeds of one hundred miles per 
hour and upward, and equipped with means of destruc- 
tion and death that put big assemblages at its mercy. Mo- 
bilization will come to mean not the concentration of 
troops, but their rapid dispersal. Very small armies, highly 
trained to run away at the first report of an approaching 
enemy, will supersede the big battalions of Napoleon and 
those stupid imitators of his that do not know that Napo- 
leon is deader than Queen Anne. So do not let yourselves 
be scared into perfectly useless attempts to keep war on-its 
old Napoleonic footing. If you are a humanitarian, like 
myself, appeal to the chemists to discover a humane gas 
that will kill instantly and painlessly: in short, a gentle- 
manly gas, deadly by all means, but humane, not cruel. 
Byer if we have to stop fighting we shall find a use for it 
at home. ‘ . : 


The Post-War Money Muddle 


There is another snag in war. It gets. us into money 
troubles. Now this is curious, because wars cannot be 
fought on credit: they must be paid for on the nail: 
Englishmen and Germans cannot kill one another with 
Exchequer bills and War Loan scrip; nothing but hard 
shot and shell and high explosive, handled by real men, 
wearing real boots and clothes, and eating real meals, are 
of any use on the battlefield. The men and women who 
art making the boots and the guns andthe explosives must 
be fed and clothed and housed; and this also cannot be 
done on credit. Promises of next year’s boots and of food to 
be grown twenty years hence will not keep.a war going for 
five minutes. much less five years. By hook or crook, 
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with the money question. Money is nothing but a title oe nae 
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Governments which go to war must be able to lay their Ed 


hands on actual’ provisions and munitions. When the 
war is over there is nothing of them left: they are all 
consumed, or worn out, or fired off; and all that there is to 
shew for it, even by the victors, is a little glory and a great 
deal of death and destruction and disablement and deso- 


~ lation. But it is then’discovered that the belligerent States 


obtained a great deal of their supplies and munitions, not 
by paying for them, but by promising to let the owners. 


‘and their heirs live freely on the labor of their countries 


until the Governments of the States buy back their pro-_ 
mises or cancel them by taxing free incomes. They also 
try to repay the owners and enrich themselves by plun-- 
dering the defeated enemies; but this does not work, 
because enemies are not: deféated “nowadays by old- 
fashioned decisive battles, but by blockade and starvation. 
Battles are useless: they lastfor months and then peter out 
as the last waves of the offensive are shot down by machine. 
guns on the barbed-wire entanglements. Consequently, 
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when the enemy is'starved out, there is nothing to plunder. — 


All that can be done is to make the defeated enemy pay an 

annual tribute year by year out of his earnings, and 
calling it reparations and indemnities. It sounds all right; 

but when we tried it on Germany it nearly ruined us. You 

see, there are no gold mines in Germany, so that when the 
Germans began paying us the tributes, they could not pay 

in gold money, they could do it only by supplying us with 

ships and steel and coal and the like. ~ 


‘Nothing to do but Wipe the Slate... 


Now before letting them do this we should have turned 
all our shipbuilders and steel smelters and coal miners 
into makers of chocolate creams and Christmas crackers, 
our shipyards into lawn tennis courts, our steel works into 
palace hotels, besides closing down all the coal mines. But 
our statesmen had never thought of this; and when they 
found that living on German labor meant that all our own 
labor was thrown out of work, they had to put on tariffs 
to keep the German goods out. This meant refusing to 
let the Germans pay in the only way they could pay: that 


_ is, refusing to let them pay at all. Of course, our statesmen 


didn’t. say so, because they didn’t understand what they 


--were doing. They said that the Germans must pay in 


gold, and get it by selling their goods to other nations for 
gold. But the other nations did just what we did, and for 
the same reason. They put on prohibitive tariffs and 
refused to admit German goods. The Germans could get 
no gold and had to keep their goods to themselves: it was 
a complete deadlock. Yet we managed to make it worse. 
To carry on the war, all the victorious allies had borrowed 
their supplies recklessly from America; and England had 
not only: borrowed largely herself, but guaranteed the 
borrowings of several of the others. When the war was 
over, the borrowers defaulted or repudiated in all direc- 
tions, leaving England owing an enormous tribute to the 
United States to pay for what they borrowed in addition 
to what she herself had borrowed. But the United States 


would not ruin their iridustries by accepting English goods _ 


in payment; they, too, wanted gold. Well, England has no 
gold mines; and when she tried to buy gold for her goods 
from other nations, up went their tariff walls to keep her 
goods out.~When- England and France had scraped 


together all the gold they could lay hands on and sent it — 


to America, America was bursting with gold that it would 
not sell for goods, and Europe was bursting with goods 


that it could not sell for gold. So trade in gold was brought — 
toa standstill. Yet both Continents were perfectly solvent, 
and had nothing to do but wipe the slate and be happy. . — 


On and Off the Gold Standard | 


. Unfortunately, this simple solution got muddled aa 


to goods. A penny is exchangeable for a pennyworth 
(Continued on page 248) 
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The Sion Cope, embroidered in silk and goid, formerly at Sion Monastery near Isleworth (c. 1250) 


British cArt—IV 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


Drawing and Flat Decoration 


By R. M. Y. GLEADOWE 


RAWING is the basic craft of all the crafts, including 
sculpture. British craftsmen mean by drawing not 
only drawing on the flat, but also the mastery of form 
which carves or models solid shapes: and the good 
draughtsman has only to learn the use of tools and the nature 
of material to turn his hand to any craft. But drawing is also 


a craft in itself, with its own 
tools, with which it precisely 


expresses its intention. It is” 


not ‘sketching’ any more than 
writing is scribbling. 

British draughtsmen have 
been masters of the pen, the 
brush and the metal point. 
Closely allied to drawing is 
handwriting. Our Anglo-Irish 
manuscripts are written in 
hands which have never been 
beaten for grace and skill: and 
their decorations are rather 
coloured drawings than paint- 
ings. Anglo-Saxon writing is 
almost as good; and the Win- 
chester draughtsmen excel in 
what the earlier scribes hardly 
attempt, figure-drawing. We 
can trace the history of 
English drawing in writing, 
figure-drawing, landscape and 
pattern-designing. Our early 
writers were, of course, 
specialists, whose art declined 
when printing was invented: 
buta more general art of writ- 
ing revived in the eighteenth 
century, and for over a hun- 
dred years it was expected 
that an educated Englishman 
should write not only a legible 
but a fine hand. English clerks 
were true calligraphists and 


- exquisite “drafis’ were made, 


especially of ships. Good 
draughtsmen were employed 


* - . a 


Iron-work on the door of Work 


Saas 


sop Priory 
Photograph: B, C, Clayton 


to teach handwriting as well as drawing. Today we have and 
find good use for a school of first-rate scribes. On the basis of 
fine writing good types were designed and made in England, 
among which Baskerville is perhaps the most justly famous. 
Today, some of the best type used abroad was designed 
by an English sculptor-draughtsman. 


English figure-drawing is 
more lively and original than 
the rest of the Early Christian 
School. It has great assurance 
of line and vigour of move- 
ment. The character of its 
first manifestation in tenth- 
century Winchester persists 
unbroken in Bestiary, Bible 
and Apocalypse until the 
thirteenth, in memorial 
brasses from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, in 
the ‘truth of lyne’ of Nicholas 
Hilliard and the later minia- 
turists. (It would be fanciful 
to look. for this quality in 
Holbein and van Dyck, the 
two greatest alien influences 
on our painting. But, for 
Renaissance draughtsmen, 
both had a singular clarity and 
calligraphy of line: and even 
Rubens drew in another sense 
to Rembrandt.) English line 
revives in Hogarth, Rowland- 
son, Gillray and the long line 
of our comic and satiric illus- 
trators: it extends, through 
topography and Girtin, to 
watercolour landscape. The 
figure sketches of Gains- 
borough and even Reynolds 
and Romney are unexpectedly 
linear. Blake compassed his 
imagination with a ‘wiry 
bounding line’: Flaxman’s 
drawing is derivative, but 
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it is derived from and popularised the linear Greek, as later 
Beardsley popularised the Japanese. Millais, Rossetti and even 
the young Watts had, but lost, a linear integrity in figure-draw- 
ing. Alfred Stevens thought always in the round: but his 
tones are built up of lines second only, in vigour and direction, 
to those of his Italian masters, and every now and then he 
* draws in the pure English manner. But British figure-draughts- 
manship has for long halted between the two opinions of its own 
tradition and the East, and of the Latin Renaissance. Only 
today is it recovering the birthright of its linear freedom: 
and English drawing probably stands higher today in the 
world than it has since 1300. 

The method of flat decoration nearest to line-drawing is 


English book-binding in tooled leather (c. 1680) 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


engraving. Incised line has been used in our brasses with a 
consistent austerity which argues-a resistance in their de- 
signers to the lure of realism: for, as our mezzotinters bril- 
liantly showed, engraving can rival the strongest tonality of 
painting. A like severity of line seems native to our wood- 
engravers, but they were required in the nineteenth century 
to waste their astonishing skill in close imitation of photo- 
graphs or pictures for the Press. Today the English woodcut 
stands alone for purity of line and perfection of technique. 
British etchers and metal-engravers, though their effects are 
more tonal, use the burin with rare calligraphy. 

Engraved line is well used on the earliest of our jewellery— 
the Alfred Jewel, for instance—and goldsmith’s work: and 
each generation—though now it needs revival—has used 
engraving on gold and silver not only for inscriptions and 
heraldry, but for enriching and varying the metal surface. The 
rich and tasteful tooling of our book-binders—whether 
‘blind’ or in gold—is the patient elaboration of linear design. 
So, too, is embroidery, of which we have good examples 
dating almost from Alfred the Great. The so-called Bayeux 
Tapestry seems to belong to the Winchester School, and in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries our splendid copes, 
richly embroidered in gold and colours on crimson silks and 
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velvets, won for us fame abroad as opus anglicanum, English’ 
work par excellence. A different but still Gothic magnificence 
marks the palls of the next two centuries: a country homeli- 
ness, the colour and design of the table-carpets of the late 
sixteenth century. Smocking, quilting and the making of fine 
shawls, still traditionally practised among us, seem an imme- 
morial art as old as needlework itself. Our lace has more con- 
sciously followed the fashions. pla . 

The barren classic imagery of the seventeenth century 
could not enrich, but did not blight, the spring of our embroi-: 
derers’ invention. Indeed in that strange century this and: 
other of our -homelier crafts blossom into new freedom and 
luxuriance, as if the wider severing of educated from instinc- 
tive taste threw back on the simple workers at anvil, wheel, 
bench and frame, the congenial task. of interpreting afresh 
their naive delight in what they saw around them and their 
innate sense of order. Especially they explored the possibilities 
of floral form: rejoicing in the close study now of the prim- 
roses, daffodils, columbines, wild strawberries of their own 
fields and woods, now of the exotics with. which discovery. 
was filling the fashionable gardens, but most of all perhaps in 
devising not-impossible plants, fruit~ and flowers, and 
executing them with.a gay and humorous inconsequence, in 4 
great variety of stitches, knots and colours, reducing to order 
a riot of vegetable invention. The delight of the workers in 
this craft-is:proved-by their resolve to pass it on from age to 
age: for the samplers worked in England until recently are 
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Exotic flower from an early eighteenth-century embroidery in wool 


on linen Victoria and Albert Museum 


based on the assumption that any little girl of ten should be 
able not only to make and mend, but also to draw flowers, 
trees, houses, birds, animals and lettering, and make good 
patterns with her needle. a 

Another of the crafts with great value as flat decoration, 
which sprang into a new and wayward life in seventeenth 
century England, was ironwork. It had been for long a very. 
English art: not Roman, or Byzantine or indigenous Celtic. 


We seem to owe it to the otherwise destructive Dane, who — 


built iron-clads, and worshipped his sword. By a cruel irony 
the nailing of Danish skins to doors may have given the idea. 
of lining such doors with scarlet leather, as a brilliant back- 


ground to painted, tinned or gilded decorative hinges. The 
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early covering of doors with such hinges, and with ships, sea- 
monsters and floral scrolls, is English; and France learnt from 
us to use the iron hinge and later the iron grille as useful 
ornament. Most of this early work has been transferred to 
doors in Norman doorways. The Normans were not great 
smiths. ‘Smith’ is the only English word for skilled craftsman 


Drawing by Alfred Stevens (1818-1875) 


Topical Press 


which is not Norman French: which gave us only the 
mechanical ‘farrier’, A late Norman masterpiece of iron on 
the north door of Durham Cathedral is credited to France: 
but the similar work in France might as well be credited to 
England. The art of drawing in iron lived on, developing a 
new finesse through the thirteenth century, when it was some- 


‘times carefully copied in carved stone: but for some reason in 


the fourteenth it is almost forgotten in thin and lifeless repe- 
titions. Then the English blacksmith seems to make over his 
craft to the locksmiths of Germany and Flanders. After its 
revival in the seventeenth century English wrot-iron was much 
employed by classical architects for gates and grilles and panels 
in forms not too well suited to the craft: which was more at 
home in the less stylistic and more abstract railings, fanlights 
and balconies of the late Georgian house. But the rivalry of 

cast-iron—which had had earlier an honourable career, 
especially in fire-backs—and a continuous cutting of prices 
have almost killed this art, so well suited to the British genius 
for living, growing, moving line. 

But if the British blacksmith taught the French we learnt 
from France as early as the seventh century the decorative 
glazing of windows. The Romans made fine glass: and the 
Anglo-Saxons. showed taste and skill in the medium. But 
their windows were too small for much coloured glazing: which 
came in with the Norman style. The strong lines of lead, 
joining and separating the units of a mosaic of rich colours, 
suited our taste: and until the end of the thirteenth century 
a linear ‘style: welcomed and emphasised the lead line. The 
patterns are flat; the decorative effect is a cross between wrot- 
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iron and illumination. A very English art is that of the grisaille 
—as in the Five Sisters at York—of the various greenish tints 
that passed for white. It is pure pattern work, of geometrical 
and plant forms outlined in lead or strongly painted black: 
backgrounds being cross-hatched with a network of finer lines. 
The combination of strong outlines and fine hatching recalls 
exactly the engraved gold and silver of the next century, when 
our windows are treated more architecturally, like coloured 
images in richly canopied niches. From this they soon carne 
to be regarded as pictures rather than patterns, and their 
design deteriorated from the late thirteenth to the late nine- 
teenth centuries: but in the sixteenth century they were better 
than those of the Continent. The seventeenth century brought 
foreign craftsmen and inferior pictorial designs: the eighteenth 
a great destruction of fine early work, and a foredoomed 
attempt by academicians to paint on windows as if they were 
canvas, ignoring the qualities of materials. To this end new 
technical devices were tried, and the craft was so far abused 
that it is a wonder that it survived at all: But survive it did, as 
a proof that even academies, archeologists, connoisseurs and 
iconoclasts cannot quite kill the tradition of an English craft. 
Indeed it was an amateur who helped to reinstate it. Today 
our glasses and glaziers. have no rival. 

The crafts of flat decoration suffered more than the solid 
crafts from eighteenth century revivalism and the ignorant 
pride of the nineteenth. For their products have little use to 
keep them sane. It was in them therefore that a William Morris 
was most needed. His taste was derivative, his sense reactionary 
and his approach romantic; but he did more than any one 
man, by precept and practice, to recover the first principles 
of design and craft. 


The announcement, last Wednesday, by the Lord President of 


- the Privy Council, that the Council had decided to grant £5,000 


out of the Cinematograph Fund to the British Film Institute 
and would probably be unable to entertain applications from 
other sources, should put an end to such ‘doubts as-“have from 
time to time found expression concerning the purpose and likely 
use of this Fund. The Fund, it will be remembered, was created 
in 1932, before the Film Institute had been founded, neverthe- 
less, with the intention (expressed in’ Parliament) - that it was 
likely to be used for furthering this particular experiment. The 
Institute was subsequently founded last year, and has now been 
established and-actively at work for over three months. The 
grant from the Privy Council is sufficient to enable the new body 
to go forward with its full programme, and: gives it the-means 
to justify the hopes which have been entertained of its usefulness. 
Additional encouragement to the Institute is given by the fact 
that the Board of Education and several other Government 
Departments have officially appointed representatives on to the 
Institute’s Advisory Council, which met for the first time last 


The ‘Redshanks 


Drive on, sharp wings, and cry above 
Not contemplating life or love 

Or war or death: a winter flight 
Impartial to our human plight. 


I below shall still remain 

On solid earth, with fear and pain, 
Doubt, and act, and nervous strive, 
As best I may, to keep alive. 


What useless dream, a hope to sail 
Down the wide, transparent gale, 
Until, insentient, I shall be 

As gaseous a transparency. 


What useless dream, a hope to wring 
Comfort from a migrant wing: 
Human or beast, before us set 

The incommunicable net. 


Parallel, yet separate, 

The languages we mistranslate, 

And knowledge seems no less absurd 
If of a mistress, or a bird, ; 
; JULIAN BELL 
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Inquiry into the Unknown—IV 


“Primitive “Peoples a 


ame a Be 


nd the Supernormal 


By Professor €. G. SELIGMAN 


Dr. Seligman, Professor of Ethnology in the University of London, has taken part in various anthropological expeditions 
and is the author of several books on primitive races 


HE first three talks in this series have laid no special 

stress upon the human mind. I propose to take an 

alternate course and to ask you to consider the human 

mind as the background of all I shall say to you this 
and next week. Now what exactly is meant by the human 
mind? What do these words convey.to you? The brain-grey: 
matter, nerve cells? So far-as these talks are concerned I don’t 
want you to think of mind in terms of brain cells, but rather, 
in terms of ideas. Ideas have no. actual existence, yet they are 
just as real and as scientifically valid as the expressions ‘force’. 
and ‘energy’, which we use to explain the action and motion. 
going on around us. Before I can talk to you about things like 
the absence of pain in self-mutilation, fire-walking, etc., I shall 
have to take up your time 
and attention by putting — , 
before you a number of 
psychological mechan- 
isms. Consideration of. 
these should enable you 
to realise . that because 
fire-walking, etc., stand 
outside our everyday ex- 
perience, it does “not 
follow that they are 
occult, fraudulent, or in- 
capable of explanation by 
the scientific knowledge 
we possess. I must leave 
it to you to choose how 
far you will acceptas valid 
my explanations of some 
of the matters we shall 
consider. 

The first idea I shall 
ask you to accept is that 
unconscious mental pro- 
cesses occur; for instance 
many of us can set our- 
selves to wake up at an 
unusually early hour if 
we have a train to catch, 
while some can awake 
with remarkable pre- 
cision, showing that there is a more or less accurate appreciation 
of time during sleep, though clearly this is not conscious. It is 
generally held that a large part of our mind:is made up of 
these unconscious mental processes, indeed conscious and 
unconscious have been compared respectively with the parts 
of an iceberg, about one-cighth above water (consciousness) 
and seven-eighths below. 

I have just used the words ‘part of the mind’, and did so 
purposely, for the next idea that Iam going to put before you 
is dissociation of consciousness. Dissociation of consciousness 
means the division of the mind..One example of it is sleep 
walking. Another is automatic writing. In his book The Psy- 
chology of Insanity Dr. Bernard Hart defines dissociation as ‘a 
system of ideas divorced from the personality. so that its 
course and development are exempt from the control of the 
personality’*. 

Most of you are familiar by now with the word ‘complex’, If 
a system of ideas is out of harmony with the mind as a whole, 
or if two incompatible systems come into conflict, the mind is 
divided against itself; judgment and action become difficult, 
or even impossible. Conflict is most frequently set up between 
our desires and ethical sentiments, for example (as was 
observed during the war), the desire for safety and the sense of 
duty. Neither of the opposing lines of conduct can be con- 
sistently followed on account of the resistance offered by the 


* The Psychology of Inscnity, p. 2.1 should Like to take this opportunity of acknowledging my great i 
not differing in quality occurs in our own society, but norm: 


A Sinhalese medicine-man induces a trance by dancing round an offering ~ 
Photograph by Mrs. Scligman. By courtesy of the Royat Anthropological Institute © 


other. If the mind is not capable of solving the question by a 
careful appreciation of the opposing forces and the selection 
of a line of conduct, then it saves itself by avoiding the conflict 
altogether. ‘The mind is saved from the stress and strain of 
battle, because the two antagonists are not allowed to meet’y. 
One of them is in fact repressed, and the other has free play: 
such repression is not a conscious intellectual process but goes 
on in the unconscious part of the mind. The result, as the 
observer sees it, and the subject feels it, enables the latter to 
retain his self-respect and peace of mind. Examples are the 
many paralyses, produced without wound or outward violence, 
found in our ‘shell-shock’ (really war-neurosis) hospitals 
during the Great War. The paralysis—the dissociation of a 
limb or limbs, so that 
movement and ‘ feeling 
were absent from the 
affected part—solved the 
conflict just as complete- 
ly and honestly as did a 
‘blighty one’, an actual 
wound, which sent a man 
home to hospital for an 
indefinite time. Such a 
patient differs in almost 
every way from the 
‘anxiety’ cases who have 
found no way out of their 
conflicts. Typically we 
find a not unhappy in- 
dividual, with complete 
paralysis of one or two 
limbs, often with lack of 
sensation. Examination 
shows that these symp- 
toms do not correspond 
to the anatomical distri- 
bution of nerves of move- 
ment and-~-sensation, but 
‘ that..the~ whole limb is. 
paralysed and incapable 
of feeling bain In com- 
mon everyday language, 
_ . the limb has lost power 
and feeling, for to those of us not medically tramed, ‘arm’ or 
‘leg’ is a unitary conception—not a series of varying tissues of 
muscles and skin areas, each with its own nerve supply often 
derived from different levels of the spinal cord. .The limb as: 
such is in fact dissociated from consciousness: it is immobile, 
insensitive to touch and pain, and plays no part in the con-, 
sciousness of the individual. In other words, the unconscious 
mind has in such cases produced an ‘injury’ comparable in its. 
crippling results to one that might have been produced by a 
physical violence. It will be clear then that conflict and 
repression are two of the chief causes of dissociation. 
Another is ‘suggestion’. I find it very difficult to explain 
suggestion to you in a few words. It may perhaps be’ 
defined as the imposition of an opinion on another person,’ 
who accepts this. without adequate ‘rational grounds. That. 


is a rough definition of suggestion, and: includes suggestion. 


given in the hypnotic state. In many instances, especially 


among so-called primitive and barbaric peoples, the cir 


cumstances of ‘daily life acting on a mind already ‘set’ in a 
certain direction (by upbringing, religion, etc.) act so potently 


that in appropriate conditions dissociation, i.e., a trance state, 
is rapidly induced without 24 verbal suggestion{. For — 
medicine-men, commg on 


example, the frequent trances 
suddenly during a religious ceremony and attributed to 
sion by a spirit. You must remember that religion es an 


i ss to this work. t Hart, p, 7% 
it is mach less intense in degree 
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overwhelming part in the life of the more primitive peoples. 
For the greater part it is a cult of the dead, 7.2. of the spirits of 
dead ancestors. Among many peoples no death is believed to 
be natural, all are due to spirits or to magic, and in a number 
of primitive societies we find that for a patient to be 
healed or a mourner to be convinced of the friendli- 
ness of the dead it is necessary for the spirit concerned 
to manifest its benevolence by entering into an in- 
dividual, z.e. possessing him, the man possessed being 
commonly known by the term ‘shaman’, who, as the 
mouthpiece of the spirit, blesses the relatives. 

Hence, misfortune, illness and death are not usually 
attributed to what we should call natural causes, but 
to the enmity of spiritual agencies, or if not to these 
then to magic. Thus it is that magic, medicine, and 
religion are so closely linked that they can scarcely be 
separated; religion enters to such an extent into savage 
medicine that it is impossible to understand the latter 
without at least some knowledge of the former. In 
actual practice it is found that in most instances the 
process employed to produce a cure is magico- 
religious or religious, depending upon the goodwill of 
the spirits, so that medicine and spiritism are to a 
great extent indistinguishable. It is true that herbs 
and other materials are used, but these usually have 
little or no direct physiological effect on the body. 
This is not invariably so—cinchona bark (with its 
active principle, quinine) is-the outstanding excep- 
tion—but there is no doubt ‘that it is-true in most 
instances. In other words, the measures which ‘in 
many cases bring about improvement or cure are 
mental, and, as I have just stated, depend on the 
belief in spirits and are a branch ‘of spiritism. 

It is not then surprising that ‘natives’ are as a rule 
far more suggestible than civilised peoples. It is 
this greater suggestibility which no doubt is the 
explanation of the widespread tendency to the rapid 
production of the trance state, i.e. to dissociation, 
which we find among primitive peoples. This suggestibility 
also explains the many known examples of illness and 
death due to magic, or as the result of a curse, as well as 


Vedda death ceremony. The brother of the dead man is in a condition of trance: 
his chest is smeared with coconut milk, etc., from the offering to the spirit of 
the deceased man 

Photograph by the Author, By courtesy of the C.U.P. 


the ease with which an external diversion—a joke or even a bit 
of showy rhetoric—may for a short time ward off aggressive 
action, a commonplace in the accounts of travellers. There is, 
however, one factor that must be considered lest we tend to 
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over-emphasise the differences dependent on race and up- 
bringing, namely, the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
easy dissociation in European and in other societies. Among 
ourselves any considerable practice of dissociation is likely to 


Sinhalese medicine-man in’a trance, supported by assistants 


Photograph by Mrs. Seligman. By courtesy 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 


land the subject in a nursing home, if not in a mental hospital. 
Except in those few examples in which dissociation leads to 
successful mediumship, it is no advantage to the individual to 
be able to dissociate easily; rather the opposite, and 
the practice is discouraged. Among primitive peoples 
on the other hand, dissociation is or may be the road 
to fame; in most instances it at least leads to added 
importance and consideration. This is easily under- 
stood when it is realised that what we call dissociation 
is, to the savage, possession by a spirit. It may, indeed, 
be said that the training of a successful “medicine- 
man’ consists for the most part in learning to become 
possessed rapidly and with the minimum of effort. 
With such differences in social advantage it is obvious 
that dissociation, discouraged in one case, will tend to 
be encouraged in the other. But while admitting this 
I do not want you to think that there is a considerable 
element of conscious deceit in the possession cere- 
monies of most primitives. The latter themselves 
recognise that some men are easily possessed, or can 
be taught and that others cannot. For instance the 
shaman (medicine-man) of one Vedda group was not 
the individual who had first been trained for the post; 
the latter, related by blood ties to the late shaman, had 
given up his novitiate in spite of the advantages of 
the position, since both he and everyone else realised 
that he was no apt pupil and could scarcely at all fall 
into trance or ecstasy. Further, I would emphasise 
that even in those cases in which an element of hum- 
bug exists there are many instances in which dissocia- 
tion was perfectly genuine when first experienced, the 
element of pretence only intruding in later years. 


I have tried to make clear the importance of that 
difficult subject dissociation, and to show that it pro- 
vides the mechanism by which we may explain matters 
sometimes regarded as supernormal without attri- 
buting them on the one hand to conscious fraud or on the other to 
the occult. Let me add that in its most developed form disso- 
ciation may give rise to complete dual personality*; when less 
developed it explains shamanistic and mediumistic trances. 


* The so-called fugues, in which the subject Joses al! touch with his personality, are instances of "developed dissociation, They ‘occur in peace time, but were specially 


common during the War. A 


popular account from the point of view of the patient is given in a book entitled I Lost My Memory (Faber, 1932) 
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ee Help for Anierican 
Artists 


NE of the most interesting of the many. experi- 
ments now being. conducted in America is that 
‘Regie which concerns the relief of unemployed artists; 
ae and the Roosevelt Administration is at present 
Ta showing us in the most practical way that it considers it 
Baie 9 has as definite a responsibility for art and the artist as for 
Bae any other worker and any other industry. A few months 
Sak ~ ago Mr. Bruce—who while in London last summer as a 
aes delegate to the World Economic Conference held a show 
eee oye of his oil-paintings at the Leicester Galleries—put up a 


artists, which was at once accepted by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and is now being put into effect throughout the United 
States. The scheme recognises the fact that among the 
very first to be hit by the private and public economies 
which result from a slump are the non-industrial and 
industrial artists. When money is scarce, taxes high, and 
~ economies rampant, the private patron of art disappears 


who wants the luxury of a portrait or the elegant adorn- 
ments of a mural painter for his house when the very 
existence of the house is at stake? And when the private 


whose genius is not yet recognised, whose name is not 
yet known, and whose capacity has yet to be proved? Then 
again there is that rather lamentable class, the artist who 
produces for industry exactly all those things which. in- 
-dustry most admires and taste most deplores;.at a financial 


ee” trialist (since there are always cheaper apprentices to be 
had) and, once out of work, no one else wants him because 

his training is such that no one except the industrialist 
-can conceivably employ him. ~ 

~The American scheme organises the States of the Union 


dozen persons controls each group from one central head- 
quarters. The committee consists of directors of public 
_ art-galleries or teachers of art of standing and experience. 
Notification is made through the Press that any artist who 
considers himself in need may apply to the committee 
stating his need, the nature of his work, and his position. 


of whatever work he has done and. commissions he has 


' the central committee for artists who can decorate th 


_ period of probation and the committee guards itselfagainst 


_ atany rate in the New England States group, a surprisingly 


getting good artistic adornments, and the probability is 


_ new forms of occupation for artists are being discovered, 


bait scheme for the work or maintenance of unemployed. 


like a mist in a storm. Who wants the work of a sculptor, 


‘purchaser goes, what is to happen to the young artist, — 


crisis his services are soon dispensed with by the indus- — 


“out or work to attend approved courses of instruction pro- Sea 
_ vided by the local authorities. Thousands of young people 
will thus be brought within the range of continued education, — 


into groups of four or five States. A committee of about a ~ 


instruction is made, but if the work is to be largely extended 
in consequence of the Act, it is vital that we should be in a — 


_ He is asked for his full professional history, for an account . 


: received. He must state his financial position in full. ae 


applications thus. received ‘are’ then conse 
committee. The next step is to encourage pub: 
who may have some building project in hand to apply 


proposed buildings with mural paintings, with sculpture, Bee 
or with any form of artistic decoration. The committee “aa 
will then assign to the local body the artists most ‘suitable "4 yi 
for the work in question. A standard rate of pay of thirty- — 
five dollars a week is to be paid to such artists’ during a ag 


employing unsuitable men by engaging the artists by — 
the week only. The scheme is not yet fully working but, 


ons 
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large nuinber of requests from local bodies in small towns. <4 
has been received for the services of artists. Schools, hos- 
pitals, infirmaries and public offices now see a chance of 


that until the scheme has been organised such bodice + z > 
would never in fact have entertained the idea at all. But 
now that it is part of a Government scheme they fallin 
with it with greater alacrity. And another result is that si ‘ 


such as the interior decoration of museums and galleries, 2 
of post offices and of libraries. There still remains, of 
course, the insistent problem of the bad artist. For him 
no first-rate occupation can be found, but the scheme is 
preparing to give in his case some ‘kind of. support to: ie 
prevent destitution. | 

One excellent point about the pees is its catholicity. 
In America in the past—and not only in America—it has 
been the academic art-societies that have been called in 
when official bodies have decided to launch out into art. 
But a condition of this experiment is that no academic 
society—nor, indeed, any other artists’ society—has any 
place on the assisting committees advising the regional 
directors: a proviso which renders the scheme as free as 
possible from favouritism, censorship, and log-rolling. 
The result is that, as far as one can gather, the artist 
corresponding, — say, to a member of Unit One over 
here, is just’as fairly considered (and by persons com- 
petent to consider and evaluate his art) as the most respect- 
able traditionalist. The experiment may conceivably gee 
duce a new decorative art, as, it will be remembered, — 
President Obregon’s decision to employ painters to work 
on Government buildings at plumbers’ wages produced 
the contemporary school of Mexican fresco-painting; 
it may effectively reduce the fantastic figures of a few 
fashionable artists by showing that work as good can be 
got at perfectly reasonable prices; it may raise the standard - 
of industrial design—and ‘art and industry have far less 
common ground in America than here. If it succeeds in 
any, or all, of these ends, both artist and public will be 
eae and equally the gainers. Ry 
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HERE is a side of the new RE eN:, Bill ae 
which is of great importance educationally—that _ ta 
is, the proposal to make it compulsory for young > 
people between the ages of 14 and 18 who are = 


Pr 
van 


and the problem at once arises, what kind of provision ought 
to be made for them. At present there exist some 14,000 =. 
juvenile instruction centres at which provision for this kind of 


position effectively to assess the work of these centres and to 
know along what lines their work will have to be extended. 
The Carnegie United a Trustees have rane 
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‘centres of Great Britain, for the purpose of providing the 
information necessary for formulating a policy for future 
development. Mr, Valentine Bell, head of the Battersea Day 
_ Continuation School and a prominent member of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, has been appointed to conduct 
this survey, and no person could be better fitted by qualifica- 
tions or experience for the task. Mr. Bell intends to travel all 
over the country finding out what work is being done and in 
which districts, by voluntary bodies and education authorities. 
He will pay particular attention to the type of building used 
and required for these centres and to the sort of activities 
which are found successful with the boys and girls of different 
ages who attend them. What, for instance, should be the 
balance between academic and practical subjects? How much 
time should be given to physical rather than mental exercises? 
What use can be made of debates and discussions with such 
modern aids as films and wireless talks? He will look into the 
recruitment of instructors and helpers at these centres. He will 
try to formulate the needs of the boy or girl attending one of 
these centres, taking into account the possibility of linking the 
centre on to the local employment exchange and so ensuring 
the opening up of avenues for possible employment. Among 
other special features of the whole problem which Mr. Bell is 
setting himself to examine are the possible reduction of juvenile 
delinquency through attendance at these centres, the value of 
camps, and the application to rural areas of the principles 
found effective in urban areas. Altogether, this promises to be 
one of the most interesting and important educational surveys 
that have recently been put in hand. 
4 x * x 
Producers of Shakespeare may be divided into two main 
groups. There are those who regard the play and its poetry as 
the important things and who seek to give them every oppor- 
tunity of revealing their own beauties; and there are those who 
seék to gild what they regard as a particularly large pill for a 
delicately constituted public. Popular appreciation must 
depend finally on the devoted labours of the first group, but 
there is no need to renounce the many interesting results 
which may be obtained by a talented representative of the 
second. If it is necessary to ‘put Shakespeare across’, we 
should surely choose a C. B. Cochran to do it. Failing Mr. 
Cochran, who was rumoured last summer to be on the point of 
producing the ‘Winter’s Tale’, we have the present production 
of ‘Henry V’ at the Alhambra. The battlefields and cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages are displayed in one of the largest theatres 
in London. Mr. Godfrey Tearle as Henry and Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud as Catherine have lent the illumination of their star- 
dom. It will. be interesting to see if in these circumstances 
Shakespeare becomes a box-office attraction. ‘I am pretty con- 
- fident’, said Mr. Cochran once in a broadcast talk, ‘that, given 
a proper caste, if I produced Shakespeare with the same care I 
employ in the production of a revue and with the same re- 
sources, I would in time make him the most popular dramatist 
in the world’, This is surely the faith of all good showmen. In 
the past it has found good material in the pageantry of ‘Henry 
VIP, starring Sir Henry Ainley, or in the warlike thunders of 
‘Othello’, coupled with the name of Mr. Paul Robeson. Pene- 
trating even to Hollywood, it has given birth to the film version 
of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’. ‘Shakespeare’, wrote a Los 
Angeles newspaper on that great occasion, ‘was a pretty big 
noise in his own time, but who would have thought that he 
would one day provide a scenario for Douglas Fairbanks?’ 
There is certainly an element in all Shakespeare plays perman- 
ently attractive to the showman. What is perhaps doubtful is 
whether they gain by having this element emphasised. 
x x * 


None of the historical exhibitions held in the last few years in 

_ aid of the Y.W.C.A. has been as fortunate in its surroundings 
_as that depicting Marlborough and the Reign of Queen Anne. 
The rooms in Chesterfield House, with their moulded ceilings 
and gilt decorations, are admirably suited to show off the florid 
_ glories of the Exhibition. The carved marble panel, for in- 
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stance, from Heythrop House (No. 77) seems to belong to the. 
mantelpiece on which it stands; the clusters of weanons 
and garlands on the walls are matched by those in the pertraits 
and* engravings. The taste for the decorative and the 
ornate characteristic of the age is shown equally in such 
grandiose compositions as the anonymous ‘Apotheosis of 
Queen Anne’ (“The Church’s Champion, the Asserter of Mon- 
archy, Devout without hypocrisy, Glorious without vanity, 
and now happy to eternity’) or Thornhill’s sketch of Marl- 
borough entering the Temple of Fame; in a good deal of the 
glass; and in the decoration of the state documents. Itis, however, 
for historical associations that we imagine most people will visit 
the Exhibition. ‘A nation of five anda half millions thathad Wren 
for its architect, Newton for its scientist, Locke for its philo-. 
sopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope for its satirist, Addison for 
its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift for its pamphleteer 
and Marlborough to win its battles, had the recipe for genius’. 
All those whom Professor Trevelyan singles out are well 
shown—with the one exception of Locke, though Berkeley 
is there to represent the philosophers, with a letter about 
Swift. There is Wren, sculptured by Rysbrack; Newton, with 
a letter written as Master of the Mint enclosing designs for the 
Utrecht medal; Bentley, announcing to Dr. Henry Sike that 
the Oxford men ‘have had enough of Me’; Pope, with a first © 
edition of ‘The Rape of the Lock’; Addison, with Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s first appearance in The Spectator; Bolingbroke, 
with a letter to Harley about Matt. Prior; and Swift, with 
several first editions, and a list of words prepared by him for 
Stella and copied in her handwriting. The indefatigable Knel- 
ler seems to have painted nearly all of them; there are several 
Knellers, too, of the hero of the Exhibition. For many, though, 
the pleasantest presentation of Marlborough will be in the 
illustrated broadsheets of ‘Malbrouk s’en va ’t’en guerre’ lent 
by the Bibliothéque Nationale 4 Paris. And one other par- 
ticularly delightful exhibit is the Complete Collection of Genteel 
and Ingenious Conversation made by Swift, where the correct 
answer to What’s the news? is—‘Queen Elizabeth’s dead’. 
Illustrations will be found on page 245. 
x x * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: Popular as well as academic 
opinion in these parts has been powerfully stirred by the activi- 
ties of the Educational Endowments Commission, a body 
that enjoys power to alter the destination of educational funds 
in ways different from those intended by the testators. There 
is obvious scope for such an authority among the merely 
curious legacies and moribund bursaries with which the pas- 
sion for education has littered the land, but now the Universi- 
ties are in arms against real or threatened interferences with 
their privileges and traditions, and larger communities are 
dismayed by menaces to the independence of those ancient 
schools that are all we have to balance against the attractions 
of the public schools of England. Thus the Hutcheson schools 
of Glasgow, which can count Mr. John Buchan and Mr. James 
Maxton among their a/umni, look like losing their individuality 
to the Local Education Authority. The most sensational of the 
Commission’s activities, however, have related to the Marr 
College at Troon, in Ayrshire. This institution was created 
under the will of a wealthy native, whose trustees proceeded in 
terms of it to erect a beautifully-equipped school near the 
town, secured a rector and teachers, and were preparing to 


complete their act of faith with the dead-when the Commission 


was set up by Act of Parliament and intervened to demand a 


specific relationship with the County Authority; with the 


results that the College has been lying empty for years, the 
appointed rector draws his salary and kicks his heels, and the 
testator’s dream will never be realised in its fullness. Such a 
case has special merits, no doubt; the Marr legacy might almost 
be considered excessive. But the empty College is an ominous 
symbol, and the traditional inclination of the Scot to place his. 
spare money to educational advantage is certainly being checked, 
Meanwhile, the revolt against the authority of the Commis- 
sioners is a healthy protest on behalf of individualism, 
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Foreign cAffairs 


The British Memorandum on “Disarmament 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


HE proposals of the British Memorandum on Disarma- 
ment are not a departure from the Draft Convention 
which the United Kingdom delegation submitted to 
Geneva last March. In one very important respect they 
are a return to that draft. But that does not mean that we are 
losing ground. Last October Sir John Simon and other Foreign 
Ministers in Geneva were suggesting conditions which Germany 
could never have accepted, because they would involve so long a 
postponement of her right to the same defensive weapons as 
other Powers. This new British Memorandum has the courage 
to drop that period of probation and to go back to the earlier 
document which everybody had accepted.as.a basis for the con- 


vention, The suggestions of October were, in the words of this - 


latest document, only ‘tentatively. advanced with a view. to 
seeing whether they would promote agreement, and for no other 


purpose. But the underlying conceptions of the Draft Conven-, 


tion remain the standpoint of His Majesty’s Government, and 


could only be abandoned if and when a more acceptable alterna-_ 


‘tive were generally agreed’. ; 


The October suggestions did not lead.to agreement.. There is’ 


still no agreement between the points of view put forward by 


France and Germany during their recent secret discussions. So” 
now the British Government come along again with an effort to” 
bridge the gap—an effort which will succeed if the governments: 
most involved are sufficiently determined about it: Germany; 


would receive equality immediately and in almost every respect. 
France would have rather greater assurance that we would come 
to her help if some country broke the convention. There would 
be some immediate reduction of armaments on the part of the 
more heavily-armed nations: Those “are the most important 
features of the British Memorandum. How would they work 
out in detail? 

The biggest question about any German re-armament—for 
us as well as for the Gérmans—is what would happen in the air. 
If Germany were as determined to fight another war as a lot of 
people in this country believe, her air force would matter to us 
much more than her army or her artillery. If other. countries 
were as likely to invade Germany as some Germans argue, the 
fact that the Versailles Treaty allows Germany no defence 
against aircraft would be all important. The British draft sug- 
gests that Germany should have exactly the same right to anti- 
aircraft guns as anybody else. And that should go a long way 
towards satisfying German public opinion. On the other hand, 
the British draft does not suggest that Germany should immedi- 
ately have a military air force. This provision will obviously not 
please Berlin, but there is a sound reason for it. The Dis- 
armament Conference has never yet made up its mind what is 
to happen about air warfare. Very many delegations have argued 
that all military machines must be wiped out and all civilian 
machines internationally controlled or, better still, inter- 
nationally owned. While there is a hope that these steps may be 
taken, there is nothing to be gained by agreeing that Germany 
should have military machines without delay. But obviously 
she would not agree to this inequality for long. Obviously, too, 
the temptation for the heavily-armed countries would be to 
allow discussions about abolition to drag on for as long as 
possible. Therefore, the British suggest that unless abolition of 
military aircraft has been decided upon by the end of two years, 
Germany should have the same right to military machines as 
other nations. While they gradually reduced their forces to the 
numbers contained in the British Draft Convention—five hun- 
dred machines in the case of the bigger Powers—Germany 
would gradually build up to that level. 

There is also inequality, or at any rate uncertainty, about the 
tanks. The British Government had proposed that tanks up to 
the rather formidable figure of sixteen tons should be looked 
upon as defensive weapons. Germany has so far only asked for 
tanks of six tons, and the British propose that she should be 
allowed to have them. They also propose that the scrapping of 
the biggest tanks of all should begin without delay. At the end of 
five years there would be no tanks over sixteen tons. It is a little 

difficult to believe that because the Germans have so far only 
asked for six-ton tanks they will be contented with them if other 
countries are to keep sixteen-ton tanks. But this probably is a 
matter that could be settled by negotiations. The convention 
could hardly break down because of it. 

As for guns, the heaviest of all would, like the tanks, be 
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destroyed by the end of the first year. And at the end of seven 
years there would be no guns of more than six inches left in the 
world. The British draft of last year had proposed 4.5-inch guns © 
as the limit, but the Germans, and apparently the French as 
well, are very insistent on the 6-inch- weapons, although it is — 
difficult to agree that such guns, the destructive power of which . 
has been enormously increased since the War, can be called 
weapons of defence. This 6-inch limit only applies to what are . 
called ‘mobile land guns’ and not to guns that cannot be 
moved. Heaven alone knows what their size will be, but since 
they are fixed in fortresses they can be called defensive, however 
big they are. 4 : 
Then.there comes the question of troops. The British Draft _ 
Convention had. proposed that no European country should 
have an army. of more. than two hundred thousand men. 
Countries with possessions overseas would have colonial armies 
as well—in the case of France another two hundred thousand ~ 
men—but these troops could not be stationed in the home 
country. Germany wants three hundred thousand men instead 
of two -hundred thousand,- since - her. immediate neighbours 
will have between them well.over five hundred thousand. How 
this gap is to. be bridged, I do.not know. Nor do the British. 


Government. This system of armies. consisting. entirely of E., 
short term service men would not apply to Great Britain. We a 
should go on with our present professional army. And as we “! 
are not directly involved, the British Government urge that ee 
some compromise between the two and three hundred thousand __ 3 
should be reached by the countries concerned. They also insist wy 
that there should be no military training of men who are aot ast 


soldiers—Hitler’s Storm Troops, for example—and they express’ 
their satisfaction that the German Government have promised 
to provide proof‘that these Storm Troops are not of a military 
character. : 

So much for armies. But governments are not going to sign 
a convention unless they are pretty sure that other governments 
will carry it out. Here we come to two important improvements " 
on the British draft of last year. In the first place the British f 
now accept the idea of what is called ‘periodic and automatic’ 
international control. The original British idea had been that a 
commission of inspection should only visit a country if a + 
serious complaint had been made against it and had seemed to 
be well founded. Now the idea is that a commission should visit 
each country perhaps once a year-as part of their ordinary job. 
This is a point about which the French have been particularly 
insistent, and it may help them to accept immediate German 
equality. 

There is also an article which is vague but important. Under 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact countries rule out war as a method 
of furthering their national policy. They are depressingly vague, 
however, about what they are going to do if some country 
breaks this rule. In the British draft they do get as far as 
agreeing that in the event of such a threat to peace they would 
meet to talk things over. In this document the British go 
further—although I doubt whether they go far enough to satisfy 
the French. They agree that such a meeting to talk things over 
should take place, not only if a country looks like starting a war, 
but even if it has failed loyally to carry out the disarmament 
convention. And when they meet they will decide on definite 
steps against the culprit. That at least seems to be the meaning 
of the article which may be too definite to please some people 
here and too vague to please most people abroad. Lastly, the 
British Government claim that as a result of their new offer 
Germany ought to return to Geneva. 

It would be foolish to imagine that this document will be 
greeted with general enthusiasm. It is an attempt to reach 
a compromise. The French will not like the vagueness about 
security. The Americans may feel that this reference to securi 
is not vague enough. The Japanese will not like the prop - 
to scrap heavy guns. The Germans will not like the delay in 
granting them an air force, and the strong insistence nn! ee 
their returning to Geneva. The French again will one. ad Ss 
this very definite attempt to meet the German claim for imme- 
diate equality of rights. But as the British point out in the __ 
sentence I have already quoted, they must stick to the principles = 
of their Draft Convention unless somebody can put up a better 
alternative which wins as much, or more, support. And of that 
there is no immediate prospect, =e: 


5 
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| Mammoths and Midgets of Industry 


By Professor JOHN HILTON 


N my tour of Industrial Britain I went over some very large 
and some very small establishments. At least half-a-dozen 
concerns I visited employed, each of them, from ten to fifteen 
thousand workpeople. At the other extreme I was allowed 
to enter, though not to go over, one works, a flourishing one, in 
which the whole of the making from start to finish of what I 
learned was a most important article—shoes for race-horses— 
and the whole of the business of selling it in almost every part 
of the globe, was done, behind closed doors, by three brothers. 
They were the whole firm. They were the masters, the men, 
the financiers, the directors, the works staff, and the office 
staff all combined. Between the firms of fifteen thousand 
and more in the upper ranges and this firm of three people 
were spread all 
the other estab- 
lishments over 
which -I went; 
firms employ- 
ing ten, fifty, a 
hundred, _ five 
hundred, a thou- 
sand, five thou- 
sand people. 


For some 
kinds of produc- 
tion, efficiency 
seems to require, 
and tends ever 
more to require, 
the assembly of 
thousands of 
workpeople in 
one monster 
plant. You will 
see that in ship- 
building, in the 
iron and_ steel 
industries, in 
heavy engineer- 
ing, and in some 
branches of the 
chemical indus- 
try. You would 
expect that. 


This is no new development; it has been going on ever since 
mass production began. You can see exactly the same thing in 
the newer industry of radio-set manufacture. This tendency 
for the makers of complex products to become assemblers 
of parts made by specialists is one factor favouring the con- 
tinuance of the relatively small firm, and even providing 
openings for new industrial ventures. The man who is prepared 
to concentrate on the efficient production of some small article 
requiring method and skill and care rather than expensive 
plant, some article needed by the generality of makers of some 
complex product, can often do well. I have come across the 
rapid repetition manufacture of such articles in the most unex- 
pected places. Another kind of opening for the new, young, or 
small enterprise 
is the making of 
one or two lines 
of articles re- 
quired by the 
great chain 
stores which sell 
articles of one 
price or of a few 
standard prices. 
I have long been 
familiar with the 
story that the 
suppliers of such 
goods, once they 
had specialised 
upon a certain 
repetition line 
and had lost 
their other con- 
nections, were 
ground down in 
price until there 
was no profit 
left. I should 
like to say that 
among the many 
with whom f[ 
spoke not one 
had any such 
story to tell. 


Where thearticle ee : . S The giant 
produced is huge White-hot steel ingots on their way to the cogging mill establishment 
it must be made By courtesy of Messrs, Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. Photograph: Logan that concentrates 


in a huge estab- 

lishment. Where the apparatus required is gigantic and costly the 
little establishment is out of the running. Or where the indus- 
try is one in which thousands of the same things are made, 
requiring elaborate plant for their rapid and uniform manufac- 
ture, the large unit has great advantages over the small. 
But you cannot account for all great establishments in these 
ways. In some of the firms I visited the immensity of the 
factory was evidently bound up with the existence of a 
widespread retailing organisation; as, for instance, Burton’s 
immense clothing factory at Leeds, Boot’s magnificent new 
factory at Nottingham, and the vast productive establish- 
ments of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies. Other great 
factories, such as those making cocoa and chocolates, tobacco 
and cigarettes, seem to be connected more with the advantages 
that come from large-scale buying of raw material; but, in truth, 
the factors that determine the appearance on the scene of great 
production establishments are varied and complex; and often 
the most important factor of all is the emergence of some 
organising and directing genius, who has set his mind upon 
creating a great business, and has done it. 

But with this congregation of work and workpeople in huge 
establishments there has appeared another contrary tendency. 
In some of the motor-car works I have visited tyres, wheels, 
lamps, dashboards, batteries, dynamos, gearboxes, may be either 
made elsewhere by another branch of the firm or bought 
from specialist firms all ready for inclusion in the finished car. 


on the repetition 
production. of a few standard lines, such as the motor-car 
works, has all the advantages of being able to engage specialised 
experts in every department of its activities. It has the economies 
of bulk purchase of all its requirements; in advertising and 
marketing; in researching and experimenting. In these and in all 
other non-productive activities its overhead expenses can be 
low per unit of output. Its advantages in these respects are not 
easily overcome by the small competitor. But what of the giant 
concern working not on mass production lines, but on the 
making of a variety of products all to special orders? I have 
just turned up among my papers something I wrote twenty- 
three years ago. I see my view then was that the production 
of a medley of goods under one roof to special orders 
would break down, would give way before the production of 
each line of article in specialising firms. What I have seen on 
my tour tells me that I was in part right, but in other part 
wrong. I had dwelt on the confusion and waste that must 
accompany mixed manufacture; and on the costliness of the red- 
tape systems that must be introduced to keep track of what was 
happening in the works. But I had not allowed for the develop- 
ment of the art and science of accountancy, and of the mechanical 
and other aids to perfect record-keeping. Yet I do see line 
after line of products passing from the mixed special-order 
firms to the specialising firms; and I have wondered whether 
there was going to be enough special-order work going in the 
future to restore all these establishments to full activity. It 


seemed to. me that some of them might have to narrow the 
range of their activities and.concentrate on a smaller number 


of special lines, i improving the efficiency of their production and 


perfecting their products . -until they-were the unrivalled and 
- unchallengeable producers of that narrower line of goods. 


_to the exact shape and curvature of the same cerry but ‘this 
one in relief. That also weighs from 12 to 15 tons. The two 
-match exactly, except for the thickness of the metal they are. 


Along with the mines, the shipyards, the chemical plants, — 


the blast furnaces, and the establishments devoted to the making 


of mammoth generating plant for land or sea, I think what gave 
me most the impression ‘of the inevitable and -unchallengeable 
supremacy of large-scale operation was the steel-industry.: The 
day I spent at Steel; Peech and Tozer’s, a few miles outside 
Sheffield, remains one of the most pleasant and stirring memories 
of my tour. It is not, I believe, the largest steel plant among all 
those which comprise the- United Steel Companiés, Ltd.; but 
it is an immense establishment, well planned and well pitlered: 
Its personnel numbers 4,200. There are thirteen open-hearth 
furnaces, nine of which were at work when I was there, the 
others undergoing the periodic repair which must be carried 
out after a furnace has made from 20,000 to 30,000 tons of steel. 
Each repair uses a quarter of a million. bricks. Each furnace at 


work turns out’a thousand tons of steel a week, though 1,300 | 


tons from one-furnace.in one week has been reached. As an 


illustration‘of what I was saying last week as to the increased - 
efficiency of industrial processes let me say that only four years | 


ago the output per furnace was only 760 tons a week. The 


output of the whole battery of furnaces, at the time of my visit, 


was from: 9,000 to 9,500 tons a week. For each ton of steel 
made, 4? tons of coal are used. All told, 50,000 tons of material 
of one kind and another are handled in the week. Locomotives 
traverse the street-wide platform before the furnaces, feeding 


_ them with the components of the melt. As a furnace door opens 


you can see through blue glasses the boiling steel within, I saw 


a furnace tapped. Men in leather armour digging out the fire- 


cascade of scintillating steel flowing down a trough into the 


_ glay plug with long steel rods swinging in stirrups. Then the > 


great, crane-borne ladles which, as they fill, are carried across: 


to the ingot moulds and poured. The stripping of the moulds 


" from the now solidified but still white-hot ingots, each as 


tall as a man and weighing 3} tons. The carrying of the ingots 
to a soaking oven, where they will stay until they are of the 
same temperature and consistency throughout. Then the pick- 
ing of them out one by one, and the carrying of them, by 
overhead travelling crane, to the cogging mill. The cogging 
mill is the mightiest instrument of production I have seen. 
Just two grooved rollers between which the glowing ingot has 
to pass to and fro, each pass reducing its bulk and increas- 
ing its length; but what rollers, and in what a frame! I do not 
know how many hundred or even thousand tons that monster 


x: version of the household mangle weighs; but it is driven by a 


motor of 15,000 horsepower. I stood above, on the control 
platform, and watched ingot after ingot come lurching up with 
groans and hesitations towards the grooved rollers through 


which it must go, like some prehistoric beast stumbling to the | 


sacrifice. Its nose is caught, it shudders and resists, a louder 


roar comes from the mill and ‘the now loaded gearing; the . 


struggle is over: through it goes, back and through again 


nineteen times. It is now a long 73-inch bloom. The ragged 
ends are trimmed away; and on it goes to the continuous billet 


mill. From this point no more turning back; it goes’on through 
_ successive rollers until it is of the section required. If it is 


reduced to 14 inch square, the original six-foot ingot is now 
900 feet long, and it shoots from the mill; cut while moving to 
30 foot lengths, in a little over a minute. For the ‘first ‘time it 
cools. The thirty-foot billets await their turn- at the hes ie 
where they will be reduced to commercial sections: .’.'.-but I 
must not go on. I have given what will serve as an impression 
of steel manufacture at its best. : 

Another visit that left upon me the i impression of the need 
lengeable supremacy of large-scale operation is the one to which 
I have already referred, the making of all-steel one-piece bodies 
for motor-cars. It was at the Pressed Steel:Company at Cowley; 


Oxford, that I was allowed to see this process. Now sheet steel 


seems a light enough material to handle, and the outsider might 
not expect to find the need for its handling by-gigantic machines; 
but I had already seen much of sheet-metal stamping and 
pressing on smaller goods, and had already been struck by the 
solidity of the machinery required. Yet I was not prepared for 
the massive scale of the machines and tools at Cowley, nor 
for the combination of delicacy and sheer bulk which the 
process required. Imagine a solid iron block, the size of the side 
panel of a motor-car. It is hollowed out to the shape of the 
oe ge panel: ‘That: is one of the dies; it weighs — 12° to 


‘ 


plunger of a mighty press. The press weighs 256 tons. The ar 


~~ 


.. = 


15 ‘tons. Imagine another block of. adi 


to squeeze to their shape. Imagine these the anvil and the 


upper die is raised by eccentric action. On the lower die is 
placed the flat sheet of steel that is to be a car side-panel. It i ice 
fixed in position. ‘The motor is started. Down comes first a die ‘= 
that will grip the edges; then comes the main die. There is a co 
mighty thrust. Up comés one die and then the other. The side- ae 
panel of a car is shaped. Each component section of the all-steel 
body goes through this process. The-dies required for the  —— 
making of a’complete body will weigh from 250 to 300 tons. 
The making | of the ‘patterns from which they are cast, the 
trimming and matching of their surfaces, and the fitting of them 

to the press is fine precision work. One set of dies for one car=— 
body may cost as much as £40,000 to £45,000 to make. I say 
nothing here of the preliminary punching ‘and the subsequent 
welding processes. The pressing alone suffices to illustrate the — 
point I want to make. Once the plant is designed and assembled, _ 


and the dies made, and the whole organisation at work: once 


-and are seized in productive manufacture by small men 
y with little capital but with imagination and ability..I fancy R 


- prises that come into being. In 1932, the Board of Trade made © 


_ down and the new firms that'had started up, in the.course of 


. much higher than those I am about to give. In that one year, 


~ night and day; and. his works has run night and day for seyen 


work which can be made to stock or to permanent demand in. 


. person, Mr.-Pallett. He and his original partner, Mr. Mills, a. 


_electrical fittings, buttons, combs, spectacle cases, toys and 


lishments, metal working _ concerns, and engineering ~ shops. 


there is a big enough market to take tens of thousands of the 
article so made; competition from the small-scale pei is 
out of the question. — 3 ik 
I want to speak now of . the kind of openings that occur, 


very few people have any idea of the number of new enter- 
for the first time an enquiry into the firms that had closed 


that one year. They disregarded all firms with less than twenty- 
five workpeople; otherwise the figures would have been very 


while 355 firms closed down, 646 firms started up, all, as I say, 
employing twenty-five persons or more. Five-sixths of them 
employed less than a hundred people. To give you a list of the 
kinds of manufacture in which they started would be too long a 
job. I will mention only the making of concrete building mat- 
erials, glassware (including spun glass for insulating), face- 
creams, toothpaste and perfumery, leather tanning, clothing, 
fourteen mew canning factories, ten new factories making 
domestic woodware; forty firms making gloves, balls, shoes, ap. 


other miscellaneous articles; then a host of small textile estab- ie 


All started in one year, an and that the worst we have ever known. 
How many will survive I cannot ps but it is a braye show of 
hopeful enterprise. ; 
I met, on my tour, a Sethe many men Ban had ie in 
business, not in the previous year, but some time during the last sar 
ten years. I will tell you of two of them. In a side street of 
Birmingham, if you turn into a yard and go up a sort of wooden Ese 
ramp with cross-bars on it, you will come to the works of Parker AZ 
Engineering .Service. _The, genial founder of. this enterprise fe, 
served his time to engineering, he worked in some of the biggest 
engineering shops in the world, he became a foreman, a man- 
ager, and a director, but he always | wanted a works of his own, 
and a few years after the War, having put by a little capital, he 
started up..He now employs ninety men, working in two shifts, 


years, without a stop except for Sundays and holidays. He found 
a niche in the engineering, world which no one was filling, and 
he filled it. The niche is this. The great mass-production firms 
find all of a sudden that they are short of something. Perhaps a ‘ 
special-purpose machine has. broken down, and everything is 
held up for want of what it was making. On the telephoneto 
this little works. A motor lorry brings a load of thearticlestobe 
machined. The necessary staff and machines are switched over 
to the new order; and in a few hours back go the finished parts. 
It is.a service that requires perfect precision machines, perfect 
precision .gauges, and an infinitely. adaptable management, 
equipment and staff. It requires also, of course, lines of stand-by — ; 


the spells between urgent orders. 

' Just outside Leicester, there is a imarsccad new factory tall ' 
the side of a new arterial road. The name over its portalsis _ 
the word Cascelloid. There I met another very-much-alive 


found themselves after the War with a little money but no 
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specific industrial or business.experience. They wanted . 
to start up in some business, but in what? They asked 
here and there for suggestions. One man said, ‘Go up 
one side of the Leicester main street and down the 
other, look in every shop window, and come back 
and tell me how many of the shops have got nothing 
‘in them made of: celluloid’. They did it. Only two. 
‘Even.the butchers’ shops had celluloid labels. ‘Then’, 
said the friend, ‘there’s your industry, celluloid-goods’. 
They started up: it was the only firm of its kind in 
‘England. They knew almost nothing about it: neither 
‘did anyone else. At the end of two years they had 
‘lost nearly all their money. Then ‘they came into touch 
‘with one of. the chainstores to’: which I have already 
referred. They met encouragement, help; and - fair 
‘dealing. From that day they never looked back. They 
‘undertook anything and everything made of celluloid, 
learning as they went-and increasing floor space, plant 
and staff as they could afford. The market into which © 
‘they had to win their. way was that in which. the .§ 
Germans and.-the Japanese. were the- main suppliers. 
There were great tussles with the German toy-makers. 
Then came the day when we went off the gold standard. 
‘The German suppliers could no. longer.compete. They 
came to make terms, but Mr. Pallett and his: partner 
had been the under-dogs long enough. They would 
‘make no terms. Several of the German factories which 
‘had existed on the export trade to England closed 
.down. :Mr.* Pallett went ‘over and bought up their 
‘brass moulds at not much -more- than’ the price‘ of 
sscrap. brass,;:and. got-a.permit to import them duty- 
free. The original premises became too small. They 
thad built and moved into«a completely new works: And 
there they are now, employing some 400 work-people 
and expanding. 


I encountered a number of other new businesses on 
“my tour, all doing well, and forging ahead, but I will 
‘only describe herea pottery firm visited with my friend 
‘Mr. Finney, the employment exchange manager at New- 
castle-under-Lyme. It was not a new firm, but a very 
‘old-established one. Mr. Espley, the proprietor, being out for the 
*moment, we walked round the place. There at the back was 
‘the clay-pit from which all the raw material of the pottery came. 
“It was about half-an-acre in size, and the excavating of clay 


Ready for emergency calls from mass-production firms that find themselves in temporary difficulties 
—in the Parker Engineering Service workshops 


over the last fifty-years had taken it down about twenty feet 
deep. Working.in the excavation was a man digging up clay with 
a pick, taking a little from here and a little from there to get 
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‘Where apparatus is gigantic, the little establishment is out of the running —a 


pile of girder moulds in a steel works 
By courtesy of Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. Photograph: Logan 


to the slip-house. We went over the pottery. The clay from 
the pit was going “in at the back and teapots by the thousand 
were coming out at the front. Excellent teapots; the brown and 
black and green ones out of which a cup-of tea always tastes 
good. All very primitive, appar- 
ently, to one coming from the great 
machine-using industries; but there 
was nothing primitive about the skill 
and the knowledge and the organi- 
sation that lay behind the making of 
those tea-pots. As we came out from 
the’ main buildings I was just asking 
Mr. Finney whether any of the 
tea-pots were exported, when I 
looked up at the packing platform, 
and read on the first_ crate the 
words ‘Algoa Bay’. Yes, those tea- 
pots, made from clay dug’ in the 
back-yard, as you might say, go all 
over the world. 


I have given you brief lightning 
sketches of six of the firms I visited: 
two of gigantic size, one old, one 
new; and four lesser ones, two of 
them old, two new. With these in 
mind, how shall I dare to lay down 
the law as to what the optimum 
size of the industrial unit should 
be? It is clear that the typical firm 
is steadily increasing in size; that 
sheer magnitude of operation brings 
new responsibilities and new possi- 
bilities of industrial organisation and 
government. I shall be dealing with 
that later on. For the moment I 
prefer to emphasise the other side: 
the diversity of our industrial units, and say that there is 
still plenty of room for all sorts and sizes and shapes and ages 
of industrial concerns. And if, when I come to talk of the planned 


control of industries, I should show signs of forgetting the infinite 


4 mixture right, throwing it into a barrow, and wheeling it : 
ae ear . variety of British industry, I hope someone will call me to account. 


; aside to weather. The weathered clay he wheeled up a plank 
‘ 


i. 
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HAVE just come back from a week in the northern part of 
what the enemy during the Great War called his “West 
Front’. I have been walking in and musing upon that frontier 
region between the battlefield of the Somme and the sea 

coast east of Dunkirque and past Neuport. That has been my 
week. The experience and the journey home raised in me 
successive thoughts the chain of which is my experience of 
these few days. 

First of all I was struck with the rate at which man has 
restored his own ruined works. The lives of the young men 
he could not restore, but material things he has restored 
with strange rapidity. That rapidity was even more striking 
in the first few years after the peace. But today the result is 
mature and thorough, the achievement accomplished, although 
it is not much over fifteen years since the last shell ruined the 
last wall. The two big market places of Arras are just what they 
used to be before the War; and that magnificent bit of Spanish 
architecture, the tower which was that of the old Abbey of 
Saint Vasst and is now the Town Hall, stands again: a sort of 
miracle. It was utterly destroyed. It has been reproduced 
exactly, stone by stone. But the most remarkable piece of 
restoration I saw was the excellent little Flemish town of 
Dixmude. Here was a place completely ruined in the early days of 
the fighting. 

Dixmude was flattened out. Today it is a thing risen from 
the dead; best of all, it is not disfigured by any of these shocking 
barbarities in architecture which we see too often today. It is 
exactly the little Flemish town I remember from more than 
twenty years ago when I last saw it, comfortable and asleep 
before its terrible awakening. I know nothing more striking 
than the comparison between photographs taken of its ruins 
just after the fighting ceased and its appearance today. The 
church is the same church, the little Town Hall the same 
Town Hall. There seems not even to be a private house which 
has not its old domestic character, though the whole place, 
so far as material goes, is now but a few years old instead of 
centuries old. 

As for the ploughlands in all that countryside and the 
pastures, it is the same story. The restoration of the plough- 
lands is, as one might imagine, more complete; for pasture 
takes a long time to remake, the low-lying meadows were badly 
swamped by the choking of the streams, and the big shell 
holes which ultimately get filled up on the ploughlands stil 
show, sometimes filled with water, in the pastures. Even the 
woods are beginning to recover. Sixteen years is enough 
time to establish young trees. But what my generation will 
never see again, and what no young man, under, say, twenty-five 
years of age will remember, is the lines of tall majestic trees 
which were found everywhere along the roads of this land before 
the storm broke. I pondered as I looked upon the empty 
landscape what certain places in the Paradise of South England 
would become were the old great trees to disappear. 

_ NextI considered what might be going on, unseen, in the souls 
of men side by side with all this physical restoration. Here also, 


in the souls of men, there has been a vast work of reconstruction,’ 


kealing and oblivion: but there is much more change in that 
unseen field than in the restored physical world. What that 
change may be we older men, the men of my generation, the 
men in the sixties, cannot know. My contemporaries were 
already too thoroughly hardened and fixed when the disaster 
came for any one of them to understand what transformation it 
worked in the generation of his sons. We, the older men in the 
sixties, as we look at this world around us following the War, are 
looking at a veil painted much after the image of what things 
were a long time ago. But that veil is opaque. We hear move- 
ments going on behind it, but we see nothing of them. 

ext there came to me a thought which has permanently 
inhabited my mind since first I began reading and writing 
history nearly forty years ago; and that is, the oddity of man’s 
confidence in the future. It is in the nature of things and of 
Providence that man should be thus confident, for if he were not, 
society could not carry on. He will still believe that he knows 
what is to come, yet in sober truth he knows nothing at all. 

I say it is stra:ige he should be so sure, all history and even 
the experience of one short human life should be enough to 
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‘destroy such confidence. Yet they do not destroy it. Men speak 
of the future, even of the somewhat remote future, as though 
they knowit, ‘In fifty years there will be so-and-so’. ‘Nothingcan — 
prevent so-and-so happening’ (the strengthening of this country 
or that: an imaginary war: a predicted social development or ~ 
what not) yet, I say again; in sober truth no mortal can tell with 
regard to any part of all this ‘what will or will not arise. Men — 
always look along the tangent to the curve of life and forget that 
life follows the curve, not the tangent. 

As I stood there in Arras I considered how completely . the 
event would over and over again have seemed incredible to men, 
even just before it happened. I was in Arras in 1914 at this same 
time of year, studying a famous Irish manuscript in the library 
there, the ‘Contession’ of St. Patrick. Neither I nor any other of 
the thousands in those stréets had any conception of the thing 
that was coming. 

The thing came, the fearful four yeats. 

How many in that town of Arras could understand you if you 
told them that not so long ago, only four or five lifetimes ago, 
they were ruled by Spaniards and found it natural enough? 
How many of today in that town who tell you of coming dan- 
gers, or, as confidently, of secure peace, of coming conflict 
between rich and poor, or of coming appeasement and comfort, 
are within a thousand miles of the real thing that will be? 
Neither they of Arras, nor you, nor I, nor any mortal knows 


one word of it. ~H 

Dunkirque lends itself especially to these thoughts. Here is a 
town not only Flemish like any other Flemish town, with its a 
Flemish belfry and Flemish customs, but also, among the older _ a 
folk, its Flemish speech. It also was Spanish in government less Pe 


than 300 years ago. The French captured it with the aid of Oliver 
Cromwell’s highly disciplined, well paid, long-service troops: 
the best in Europe of their day. Dunkirque was handed over to 
the English Government as the price of their aid in the war. It 
was held for some years by an English garrison. Its loss, when 
it was sold back again to the French, was bitterly resented in 
England. When English soldiers were there again during the 
Great War, how many of them or of the townsmen had any 
memory of that? Take a Burgess of Dunkirque, an instructed 
man, stable, well to do, trusting his own judgment. What future 
did he see as the first British garrison marched through its 
streets, when Milton was a young man in his vigour, and the lad : 
in exile who was afterwards to be James II had but recently left a 
the armies fighting outside its walls? Whatever vision he had it 
wes nothing remotely like what his descendant the Burgess of 
Dunkirque sees today, and the vision the Burgess of Dunkirque 
has today of his future is as different from reality as was his 
ancestor’s foreboding and expectation. 

But there is a certain stability about inanimate things—the 
earth and the contours of the seas and shores—which does at 
least give an illusion of permanence. The low dark line of the 
hills which end at Griz Nez is what it was two thousand years 
ago when the crowded sails of Julius Caesar slipped past that 
headland on the first of the night flood under the waning moon, ~ 
The brilliant white line of chalk cliffs, English cliffs to the north, 
is what it was when the great adventurer saw them bristling with = 
the defenders of the island on the sky-line as day broke. 

Even in human affairs, I remembered, there are to be found, . an 
in these very Straits of Dover, two things only little less perma- age 
nent than the shapes of earth and sea: these two things are the ae 
English race and the name and title of the County of Kent. 
Religion, speech, and all else have changed, and changed again: 
changed utterly, but the blood is the same, for the rare invaders 
of this island could never come in such numbers as greatly to 
affect the race and stock. And as for that other permanent thing, et 
it is something well worth knowing. In the very first written — - 
record where mention was made of England, in the notes of a 
Greek who sailed these seas, the Narrows of the Channel, : some 
three-and-twenty centuries ago, we find Kent already called by a 
the name it bears today. Kent has been Kent down all these 4 ze 
centuries and is Kent still. cs 

Take comfort from this, or suffer a sense of fatigue ead’ 
dreadful sameness according to your mood. For my part I 
it. These little stretches of things maintained for two or sae 
thousand years console me for mortality. She che 
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Seaweed-gatherer 
Two of the islanders from Aran (off the coast of Galway) who have been photographed for the film ‘Man of Aran’ 
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The Irishman—MyStic and Realist 


By MAURICE HEALY 


HE day is past when any patriot felt bound in the 
first place to encourage the flagging spirits of his 
fellow-countrymen; and, although we appreciate our 
own merits, we realise that there are shades in the 
picture. The character of a man is to be deduced from or 
explained by his upbringing; the character of the National is 


’ to be explained by his history. The late Sir William Butler 


once delivered a most interesting lecture entitled ‘The Clan 
and the Boat’s Crew’. Its main argument was that, as the 
Romans never reached Ireland, the only competing systems of 
civilisation were those of the Clan, or the native Irish system, 
and the Boat’s Crew, or that of the invading Norsemen. The 
Norsemen never made a real conquest in Ireland, and thus 
never imposed their ideas upon the natives. The Irish, there- 
fore, until the coming of the Normans, knew nothing more 
than tribal loyalty, a form of discipline which you can see in 
all its weakness if you study the campaigns of Montrose and 
Prince Charles Edward, who found themselves with or without 
troops according to the whims of the chieftains who had 
followed them. Once, and only once, in her ancient history did 
Ireland produce a king strong enough to unite the entire 
people under his command; but when Brian dealt the Danish 
Empire its deathblow at Clontarf, he himself perished on the 
field with his son and grandson, and the period of his rule had 
been too short for the conception of national loyalty to take 
firm hold of the people. Now, of all the gifts brought by the 
Romans to the nations they conquered, this idea of a national 
loyalty was the greatest; and although when Roman rule had 
been withdrawn their provinces broke up once more into 
factions, the seed had been planted. In France, in Germany, 
in Spain, and above all in England, the people were only 
waiting for a monarch strong enough to restore the national 
unity and set up the ideal of the State as the proper recipient 
of the loyalty of the people. 

Before you set out, therefore, to appraise the Irish character, 
he must realise this essential difference of conception of what 

yalty means. The Englishman is loyal as the Roman was to 
the State; the national rose might change from red to white, 
the ruling house might be Stuart or Hanoverian, the ruler 
might call himself king or protector; behind all change the 


’ Englishman remained aware of the State, and felt that his 


loyalty was due to the leader who was supporting the State. 
Now the Irishman never had known a State of that sort; he 
had known a patriarchal king, who had protected him, and for 


whom he was prepared to spend his money or his blood; but 
the thought that such a king might be wrong, or unpatriotic, 
or might lead him astray, would never have crossed his mind. 
He thought it right-that all the kings of Ireland should 
acknowledge one High King, who would judge between them 
when necessary; but if his own king did not approve of the 
High King, well, so much the worse for the High King; the 
clansman followed his own. This attitude still survives; a 
family may be scattered throughout the country, through 
several generations, but although each little branch of the 
family will be entirely independent there will be a sort of 
tribal loyalty common to them all, and the eldest son of the 
eldest branch will be looked up to as the head of the family, 
although not one in ten of the members thereof will ever have 
met him. 

But you must not think, because of what I have said, that 
the average Irishman had no conception of a nation in his 
heart. Just the opposite; but it was a mystical conception. 
Those of you who have seen the Irish Players in Mr. Yeats’ 
beautiful play, ‘Kathleen na Houlihan’, will best understand 
what I mean. For every young Irishman of the Nationalist 
belief grew up with the thought that maybe it would be to his 
cottage that the old woman who had lost her four fields would 
come to ask for aid; he personified Ireland so vividly under the 
various names of Erin, Dark Rosaleen and so forth, that at 
length she became as real and almost as dear a person as the 
Mother of God. I hope this will not seem offensive; it is my 
duty to state facts, and anybody who tries to ignore this par- 
ticular fact will fail to appreciate one of the most powerful 
elements of the Irish character. For every Irishman is essen- 
tially a mystic; he has a far more definite conception of the 
flora and fauna of the Kingdom of Heaven than he has of his 
own bank account. This mysticism is not limited to the 
Southerners or the Catholics; no medieval monk ever con- 
jured up a picture of the devil that would compare with the 
average conception of the Pope of Rome in Northern Ireland. 
Those who imagine that the Nationalists monopolised the 
Irish contempt for traitors and turncoats might study with 
instruction and amusement the admirable ballad called ‘The 
Owd Orange Flute’, wherein they will find held up to execra- 
tion one Bob Richardson who 

Married a Papish named Bridget O’Flynn, 

Turned Papish himself, and forsook the good cause 

That gave us our freedom, our King and our laws— 
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—and they will realise that King William the Third may be a 
real historical character, but ‘King Billy’ is a much more real 
though entirely mystical character, endowed, as every patron 
saint should be, with all the virtues, and entirely unconnected 
with either Dutch or English history. 


Two of Orpen’ s Che tia of Irish characters: Mike and the Priest 


The Irish, therefore, whether North or South, must be 
reckoned as mystics. And because we usually associate mysti- 
cism with unwordly people, it is sometimes assumed that 
mysticism means softness of disposition. That is absolutely 
wrong. The great mystics were usually ascetics as 
well. Certainly, the visitor who thinks, because of 
the dreamy vagueness of an Irish dealer, that he is 
going to get.a soft bargain is erecting the gallows 
for his own execution. I recall an occasion in 1916, 
when I took a brother officer to buy hay. Mr. Murphy 
(whose name, of course, was not Murphy) was sym- 
pathy itself. He showed us some beautiful hay, of 
which he had a great deal; but the price he quoted 
shocked the careful conscience of my colleague. Mr. 
Murphy was not surprised; he had paid too much 
himself, he told us. “Let you go round now’, said he, 
‘to Tim Doolin or perhaps to Mr. Gallagher; they 
might have some for you’. From Tim Doolin and 
Mr. Gallagher we learned that any hay they had was 
already sold to Mr. Murphy. When at last we dis- 
covered alternative sources of supply, we arrived 
about ten minutes after Mr. Murphy, who, for all 
his dreamy politeness, had sent us on a fool’s errand 
while he bought up all the hay in the place. And 
the price my colleague eventually paid him was 
considerably bigger than that which he had first 
quoted. 

The Englishman, who has never troubled to study 
his own character, has a fixed idea that he is the hard 
man of practical outlook, while the Irishman is a sort 
of light-hearted sentimentalist, whom anybody can 
fool. But it is just the other way round: the Eng- 
lishman is the sentimentalist, and the Irishman is 
almost invariably a hard-headed realist. His character 
has been splendidly seized by Padraic Colum in one 
of his poems: 

O Woman shapely as the Swan 
Qn your account I shall not die. 


According to all the rules of the game as played on 
this side of the channel, the gentleman ought not 
merely to die, but actually to pine away or else com- 
mit suicide. I think that if the Irishman thought 
that he would annoy the lady by dying on her door- ° 
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step he might well try it; it was the traditional method of 
the Irish bards who had a grievance against their patron. But 
he would never allow a mere matter of sentiment to interfere 
with his health. No, the Irish character is hard and unforgiv- 
ing; this may be the result of the only serious vice to which I 
am prepared to plead guilty on the part of my fellow- 
countrymen, namely, cruelty. I am afraid that the 
Irish are still a very cruel race; a child’s first toy is a 
whip, and little progress has been made towards 
their education in their duties towards animals. Nor 
is it confined to animals; when the Irishman is witty, 
his jest is almost invariably a bitter one. He is very 
ready to derive amusement from the shortcomings 
and failures of others; and the witty compliment has 
little place in Irish literature. He will show his spite 
against his neighbour by injuries to the neighbour’s 
horses or cattle; I myself once saw a woman throw 
two splendid turkeys, the feet of which she had tied 
together, into a crowded meeting of her political 
opponents, with the object of causing confusion. 
The fact that her birds were immediately trampled 
to death in the resulting scurry did not weigh with her 
the slightest whit. It is this spirit of cruelty, mental as 
well as physical, that has made political life in Ire- 
Gad bitter and so difficult for strangers to under- 
stan 

But if that must be set against the Irishman, there 
isa counter-entry which outweighs a great deal, and 
that is the national gift for conversation. The heroic 
tales always described the legendary characters as 
passing ‘one-third-of ‘the night in story-telling, one= 
third 1 in pleasant conversation and one-third in sweet 
_ repose’..Many the dawn I have seen breaking in at my 
'- bedroom window as.L have retired to bed after a night 
with some really good talker; and I have never grudged 
a moment of the time. Nor is there any better talk in 
the world. I do not know if the Contemporary.Club 
still exists in Dublin; twenty years ago George Sigerson, Sheehy 
Skeffington, Cruise O’Brien and many others of that stamp 
used to gather at about ten o’clock on a Saturday night, eat 
barm-brack and drink tea, and talk until four o’clock on. 


‘Nor’ is there any better talk i in the world’: an Tntedinctean LEvening! Party at Howth 


Drawings by Sir William Or R.A 1 his ‘Stories 
‘of Old Ireland and Mysel; enepititinns: “one Norgatée) 
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_that add much to the en- 
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Sunday morning. But this was merely the formal manifesta- 
tion of a national phenomenon; similar gatherings without the 
formality were taking place under thousands of other roofs. 
Every Scotsman is prepared to talk about theology; but every 
Irishman who is worthy of the name is prepared to talk about 
anything. Ignorance of the subject would discourage others, 
or cause them to look foolish; the Irishman insinuates himself 
into the fissures in the 1 : 
crags of learning and with vs 
such precarious foothold 
allows himself to be hauled 
up by those more ex- 
perienced than himself, 
and I hope without ever 
being pretentious or a 
bore. 

_ Furthermore, the aver- 
age Irishman is relentlessly 
logical. If you take note of 
his apparent irrelevancies 
you will find that he is 
merely trying to show that 
he has considered the ex- 
ceptions before launching 
a universal proposition. If 
quick-witted he will some- 
times skip all the minor 
premises of his argument, 
and will thus appear to the 
tortoise to be arguing irre- 
devantly. Moreover, he will 
convey his meaning by 
images and _ illustrations 
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tertainment of his listener, 
while reinforcing his point 
by the subtly conveyed 
analogy. 

And this brings me to the third point which makes him so 
good a talker. He usually has an attractive voice, which he 
knows to be an instrument as capable of varying artistry as.a 
piano or a violin; and he has an appreciation of the beauty and 
dignity of the English language which is shared by few English- 
men. There is a tradition that Shakespeare served in those 
armies which first brought the English tongue to West Cork 
and Kerry; and there in those undisturbed fastnesses has that 
pure language remained, remote from the current of swiftly 
changing speech and unsullied by the impurities that now are 
current in this land. Thirty years ago in Cork Courthouse I 
heard read out from the love letter of a little barefoot postboy 
the following sentence: 

Far away from where I am now there is a little gap in the 
hills, and beyond it the sea; and ’tis there I do be looking the 
whole day long, for ’tis the nearest thing to yourself that I can 
see. 

That is the kind of thing that you will find in-every page of 
the books by Somerville and Ross, the most faithful picture of 
pre-War Ireland that has ever been drawn. ‘These two ladies, 
alien to the religion and politics of the people whom they. por- 
trayed, but loving them with a love and sympathy that none 
‘of us could excel, have engraved for ever a series of pictures of 
Irish life, which, for- their penetrating understanding and 


- faithful reproduction, leave no room for improvement. And 


how do we find the people shown in their pages? ‘Tall, hand- 
some, athletic, well-formed; brave almost ‘to’ rashness, 
courteous and hospitable to strangers; their virtues certainly 
their own and many of their faults attributed to the wayward 
circumstances in which they were placed’. I wonder did that 
dear old Christian Brother ever meet Miss Somerville or 
Martin Ross? es 

Unless the. laws of arithmetic lie, or the proportion of 


_ casualties amongst Irishmien “differed from those of other 


Imperial Forces, the. Irish contributed to the Great War 
without ahy Conscription more than five-sixths of the total 


. that could have been obtained by conscription. And neither 


North nor South outdistanced the other. This was at a time 
when, politically, the majority of the people were at daggers 
drawn with this country. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
they destroyed their nation for a king who had deserted them; 
and they and their children went into exile for a cause that had 
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been abandoned by all others. Proud, cruel, gallant, mystical, 
logical, surely that loyalty which has made them such great 
lovers and such good haters is the quality of all others which 
has distinguished them, and has been their making and their 
breaking. Now for the first time they have the opportunity of 
learning citizenship. When that lessonyhas been learned, may 
we not hope that the qualities which have preserved the race 


An outside jaunting car—from a nineteenth-century book of Sketches of Irish Character 


Batsford 


through so many vicissitudes will enable them once again to 
make their country a beacon light of civilisation? 


Films Worth Seeing 


In his talk on January 31, Mr. Oliver Baldwin recommended 
the following films: 


THE MASQUERADER (American)—‘stars Ronald Colman and 
Elissa Landi. The direction is by Richard Wallace, and very 
good it is, too. The story deals with English politics and shows 
the rise to fame of.a politician and his collapse through drink. 
His place is then taken by his cousin who is exactly like him to 
look at, and the complications that ensue are both interesting 
and natural. The scenes in the British House of Commons are 
wrong in many places’. 


SERVICE (American)—shows ‘Lewis Stone, as excelient as ever; 
Lionel Barrymore, in the sort of pathetic part he loves; Benita 
Hume, showing what a grand actress she is; Phillips Holmes, in 
a small part; Colin Clive, getting away from the Stanhope of 


-“Journey’s End’, and our old friend, George K. Arthur. The 
_story gives one an insight into the sort of troubles people of all 


classes meet with in trying to run their respective businesses in 
times of trade depression and deflation’. 


CHARLIE CHAN’s GREATEST CASE (American)—in which ‘the star 


is Warner Oland, who plays a Chinese detective; and the heroine 
is Heather Angel. You will find it difficult to discover who the 
real villain is, and you will enjoy the comedy, offered by Charlie 
Chan’s numerous family’. 


LIzBELEI (German)—showing at the Academy, Oxford Street, ‘is 
directed by Max Ophuls. The direction is slow and the atmos- 
phere very dated. The photography is good and some of the 


“snow scenes are a delight to watch, but the acting is without 


force and the final tragedy almost touches the fringe of bathos’. 


‘Mr. Baldwin announced, in reply to a correspondent, that 
Robert Flaherty’s film, ‘Man of Aran’ (from which two stills are 
reproduced on page 229) will be generally released on July 30. 
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Fhe Weather House—V 


Decorative Lights and Deep Depressions a2 


By R. A. WATSON WATT 


HERE was a ‘big ring’ round the moon on Friday 
evening, January 26, and a ‘little ring’ on the follow- 
ing evening. The moon was high in the sky, the main 
clouds on Friday didn’t seem quite sure whether to 
be alto-cumulus or cirro-cumulus, on Saturday there were no 
clouds at the moment when the little ring was at its most 
beautiful. What did the two rings look like, and what did they 


A solar halo of 22° with faint upper arc—seen in a sheet 
of cirro-stratus cloud 


add to the cloud evidence about the state of things 
in the weather layer? 

First, the ‘big ring’, the lunar halo of 22 degrees, 
occupied (in the military sense) about-a quarter of the 
visible sky, it was a narrow and not very sharply de- 
fined ring of milky-white, with a browny-red tinge on 
its inner edge, and it was notable that the sky inside 
it, despite its being nearer the source of light, the 
moon, was darker than that outside the ring: That 
‘ring told quite ‘clearly the story that there. was-cloud 
at the-cirrus level, cloud made of ice particles, be- 
cause only ice particles, and indeed only ice particles 
of a particular shape, can give the right. kind of 
bending of the light rays from sun or moon to pro- 
duce this particular ring. Had there been present a 
similar ring of double the size, that would have added 
the information that in addition to the hexagonal 
particles giving the 22 degree halo there were right- 
angled particles giving the 46 degree halo. Had there 
been bright patches on the 22 degrée halo, at the 
level of the moon—and such patches, with quite 
brilliant ‘rainbow’ colours, are often seen in the 
corresponding daylight case of solar halos, best perhaps in the 
morning or late afternoon—these ‘mock moons’ or the corré- 
‘sponding ‘mock suns’ would have told us that a considerable 
proportion of the tiny ice prisms in the cloud were floating 
with their long axes vertical. Fhere are mock suns which 
require and reveal the presence of thousands of snow crystals 
each shaped like a cubist collar stud. The-halo has its place in 
traditional weather lore as a precursor of storms, but it is not 
to be regarded as an exceptional portent, it tells us only of 
cloud at the cirrus level, cloud that may be almost invisibly 
thin; that information is a valuable item in’ the whole mass of 
information about the weather of the moment, but it is only 
one item. 

The small ring, the lunar corona, of the succeeding night 
told a different story. It was less intense, perhaps, but at once 
more delicate and more colourful. It wasn’t a single ring, it 
was a whole succession of rings of different colour, like a 

t with the moon as the bull’s eye. The ‘inner’ was bluish 
white, the ‘outer’ brownish, but outside these small areas of 


impure colour were rings of blue, green, yellow, with red on 
the outside. This sky sign told-us that there were now water 
drops—not.ice prisms—in the atmosphere; the size of-any 
particular ring told us the size of the drops; the purity of the 
colours told us whether the drops were of assorted sizes; very 
pure colours—as on Saturday—meant drops nearly all of one 
size, and thus a very young cloud. The smaller the drops the 
bigger the rings, so a corona that is growing larger 
tells us of drops evaporating away, a shrinking corona 
tells us of drops growing larger by condensation. 
These rings lead us naturally enough to the recently 
reported and very singular feats of having “a rainbow 
round my shoulders’ and ‘driving a motor-car under 
a rainbow’. ‘A rainbow is seen’—I am quoting from 
the’ official Meteorological Glossary—‘when the sun 
shines upon raindrops. The drops may be at any 
distance from. the observer from a few yards to 
several miles’. The light is reflected from the rain- 
drops, and so you only see a rainbow if the sun is 
behind you; the rainbow then appears in front of 
you. The light comes back concentrated-in a certain 
preferred direction, and so the bow has an angular 
radius of about 42 degrees; it is a bit of a circle with 
its centre at the point exactly opposite the sun on the 
extension of a line which passes ‘through ‘the sun and 
through you. You will see that -if the sun is high 
above the horizon this opposite point is below, and 
} you will only see the top of the rainbow. When thesun 


A double rainbow, with some supernumerary bands within the main bow at its 
upper extremity. The difference in the degree of light within and without the 


bow is well shown Photographs: G..A. Clarke 


is on the horizon you may see a full semicircle. This fixed 
‘angular radius’ is important. Let us look at it another way. If 


you hold out at arm’s length—calling arm’s length thirty inches 


—a piece of stick twenty-seven inches long and twirl it in your 
hand about one end, the other end makes a circle of 42 degrees 
angular radius. So if you keep one end on the centre of the 
rainbow the other end lies on the rainbow itself. And—and 


‘here’s the catch about shoulders and motor-cars, and saddest 


of all, of course, about. pots of gold'—if you walk forward 
holding the stick in front of you, the rainbow walks forward 
with you; if you run, it runs; if you stop, it stops: always the 
end of the stick at arm’s length is on the rainbow, always the 
rainbow is as far in front of you as it was at first. 

Next I want to turn, not because there is any very obvious 
reason, but because I hope you love it, or will learn to love it, 
as much as I do, to the very decorative sequence of lighting 
effects which one? the vise ee ag se on aan sunset. The 
setting sun is because particles in the very thick 
layer of air which the horizontal sunrays then traverse, the 
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particles of dust and so on, . 
__have scattered the blue com- 
__ * ponents of its white light side- 


oe 


ot | 


es 


ways, to make the blue of the 


_ sky, a blue that is far less in- 


_ tense at mountain heights be-- 


cause there is less dust aloft to 
do the scattering, leaving the 


_ red in the main, direct, rays. 


_ I pass over the glories of a cloudy sunset, I pass over the 
_indescribably tender greenish-blue of the northern sky at 
_ sunset, because I want to look at the more subtle things that 
_ lots of people fail to see—for want of knowing what to look 


vil 


Various forms of snow crystals, including (below) ‘stud’ crystals 
From ‘Snow Crystals’, by Bentley and Humphries, and (below) 
‘The Drama of the Weather’, by Sir Napier Shaw (C.U.P.) 


for—in a cloudless sunset. 
The ‘green ray’, too, I neglect 
for lack of time. Turn your 
back to the setting sun, and 
as it sinks below the horizon 
you will see rising in the cloud- 
less East the ‘first eastern twi- 
light arch’, the very shadow 
of the rounded earth; above 


the arch the sky is still a luminous-blue, the arch itself is 
_ purple, below it the blue is dull and “queen-of-night-ish’. If 
‘ you can take your sunsets in a place where-there is a specially 
prominent mountain peak you will see the tooth which. the 


shadow of. the peak sets on the ae As the sun sinks further” 
_ below the western horizon the eastern arch rises. in the i 
ina picture which is more impressive because of i its low t tones 
ra and i its colossal! restraint. 


ea _ But now that the bright sun is set you may turn to oe 
__ west without being dazzled, your rested eyes will be sensitive 


to the infinitely tender colour, the fairy velvet texture, of the 
‘purple light’. Soon after the disc of the sun has disappeared, 
a patch of brightness appears in the darkening sky above it— 


a stick fourteen inches long at arm’s length will give you the | 


height. As the sky darkens still further the patch seems to 
brighten, to take on a pinkish-purple tone and to spread, so 
that sooa we have a whole gothic arch of soft purple light, 
‘resting on the spot where the sun set. Gradually it sinks and. 


fades, but if you are lucky you may see a second arch develop 


and fade in the same way. 


But we have been amusing ourselves long enough: we must’. 


have another dose of deep depression. I must redeem my 
‘promise to tell you how the 
Norwegians analyse a depres- 
sion. For them, as I told you, 
. the depression is a salient in 
a far-flung battle line. The 
Polar Front of Norwegian 
meteorology is a line which, 
over the north Atlantic at 
least, runs roughly north-east 
and south-west, and divides 
a great polar cap of cold polar 


- in these processes. It does not usually go up by express lift. 


ramp, and the whole system advances on us usually from the 


at She Cold Fae reed 29 Soe air is the active a 
You must not picture the warm air being rushed up steeply 


In fact at the Warm Front it goes up the cloud staircase at a. 
very flat angle; it climbs a mile upwards in about ahundred 
miles of forward travel towards the north-east. And that is ~_ 
why I spoke a week or two ago about the way the cloud stair- 
case presented itself on the approach of a depression. The ; 
surface dividing the rising warm, moist air is a very gentle = 


west or south-west. So there comes first over our heads, some x 
hundreds of miles ahead of the centre of the depression, the == 
cirrus and cirro-stratus of the top landing, with their solar or — 
lunar halos, later the alto-stratus with the ‘watery sun’ appear- a, 
ance, then the nimbus or nimbo-stratus, low on the staircase 
and therefore comparatively near the centre. Rain falls from i 
the hundred tiles or so of nimbus in front of the Warm | 
Front itself. Then, as the — 
Front passes us, we get into 
the characteristic warm, 
moist, cloudy equatorial air, 
which, however, is not itself 
very rainy, because there is 

not much ascent. Later comes 

the Cold Front, where ascent 

is much steeper than at the 
Warm Front, where indeed a 
we do get the lift clouds, 


air on the north side of the 
Front from the mass of rela- 
tively warm, relatively mois- 
ture-laden tropical air which 
lies south of the Front. For 
reasons which bring in the 
spin of the earth as well as 
the world-wide heating pro- 
cesses we have already dis- 


cumulusand cumulo-nimbus, 
because of the sharp upward 
heave of the warm air tossed’ 
aloft by the attacking cold. 
The passage over us of the 
_ Cold Front is thus marked by = 
a sudden drop of temperature wes 
(as the air in which we are r 
bathed changes fromairfrom 


- 
itv 
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cussed—reasons which, 
heretically enough, I am not 
going to discuss—the cold air 
north of the Front is flowing 
from the north-east, the warm 
moist air is flowing from the 
south-west. Racial character- 
istics, opposite trends, are 
_ there in sharp contrast; thers 
are the makings of a fight. 
This sharp contrast,on two 
sides of a Front, instead of 
a gradual shading of from - 
pole to equator, is the essential festae. of rae new as opposed. 
to the old ideas. Somewhere out in the Atlantic, for no - 
particular reason that we can identify, at no particular moment _ 
that we can predict, the warm south-west current makes an 
apparently unprovoked attack. It swings just a little to the left, 
elbowing the cold air which was streaming peacefully towards 
the south-west. This cold air swings round a little to the left . 
also, behind the attacking warm, and soamarked kinkin the line — 
‘is formed. That kink is the kernel of adepression. We have been 
looking at it ona continental scale; let us examineit more closely » 
now. A wedge of warm, moist air has been driven into the solid 
current of dry, cold air, the dry, cold air has made a large 
- change of direction, it has swung round on the rear flank of . 
the wedge, and is now counter-attacking from that side. But — 
here are two fronts at which marked air convergence is taking — 
place. The front of the attacking warm air must rise over the- 
- stolid, heavy polar air; forced ascent means forced expansion, 
forced expansion means forced cooling; forced cooling of moist 
air means condensation, cloud and ultimately rain at this 
Warm Front, the Front where warm air is advancing over cold. 
On the front of the counter-attack, usually lying west of the 
Warm Front, the cold air is the attacker; i itis moving faster than 
the warm, it drives in under the warm, the warm is lifted up, 


eed in the growth. of a Hesreivion 


‘sceptical about weather saws? Why, for example, don’ 4 I be- © ; Fr 
lieve about forty days’ rain if St. Swithin’s Day is wet? Not 


_ fain daily till September 5. What do you know about that? | 
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the sunny south to air from 
the frozen north), byasharp 
change of wind,and bysharp, 
heavy squall showers. 5 
‘The problem of the forecas- 
ter, in relation to bad weather, 
then, is to detect the first 
symptoms of this advancing 
battle scene, to estimate how 
fastit is coming toward us, and © 
along what line,.and how the 
_ fortunes of war will change the 
relative positions and vigour ( 
of the coment: It j is our fortune, for good or ill, to live in 
_ the meteorological cockpit of Europe; the front line swings: now 
‘north, now south of us, sometimes bending back on itself, and 
_ these vagaries must be foreseen by the successful forecaster. 
And, lastly, a word about St. Swithin, that great architect 
and clerk of the works, builder of churches and of bridges, 
and his relation to this Weather House of ours. Why am I 


t+? 


merely for the dull reason that, demonstrably, i it isn’t true; for 
the more amusing reason that it is grotesque. Because France 
has its St. Swithin, St. Medard, June 8; we have Swithin, 
July 15; the Belgians have St. Godelieve, July 27. ‘Meteoro- 
logically we are one family; where does this lead us? It rains 
on St. Medard, forty days’ rain goes on to July 18, so it will — 
rain on St. Swithin. Forty days from him takes us to August 245 ae 
so it will rain on St. Godelieve, and forty days from St.Gode- 
lieve takes us to September 5. So, if it rains on June 8, it will 


But even superstition moves with the times. St. Swithin, rain: 
_ maker, has given 2 fac in turn to Big Bertha and the B. B. CZ & 
gunfire and broadcasting have each with aula little reason eason 
been blamed for rainy spells, — “tt ee 


, ‘OU will remember that some works ago I described 
to you a new Index of United Kingdom business 


some twenty different indices such as employment 
Paeance, consumption | of power—both coal and electricity— 
4 f postal receipts, building activity, consumption of cotton and 


October of last year the composite index stood at 100.6. It 
has since moved slowly up to 104. It is impossible here to give 
a you details of this slow improvement, but the broad conclusion 


_ ‘recovery’ which began about in the Spring of last year is 
_ slowly~ spreading. ‘The improvement in the iron and steel 


that the granting to the industry of a substantial measure of 
pe protection has naturally placed it in a strong position in the 
- home market, and it remains to be seen how much more room 
; there i is to absorb production in this market. Shipbuilding has 
pe to improve, but here again, at the risk of being accused 
_ of pessimism, I must point out that the purpose of ships is to 
carry goods and persons between national units and that shipping 
is absolutely dependent upon international trade. What do the 
omens tell us if we look abroad? In a general manner it is true 
to say that taking the nations one by one, in almost every case, 
with the notable exception of France, there are signs of domestic 
4 improvement. Unemployment is increasing in France, and 
. a the French are seriously concerned over the fact that their 
imports substantially exceed their exports. I shall return to 
a p tata point in a moment. 

___. I do not think that the explanation of the various recoveries 
in. domestic trade is far to seek. It is due to the fact that all 
over the world producers are being forced by the existence of 
fi barriers to. world trade to concentrate on the home market. 

a In this policy they are receiving government assistance. Theo- 
< - _retically this turning inwards on the part of the nations should 
os , -Jead to a lower standard of living than would otherwise be the 
ix cease, since ifan industry requires permanent. protection to insulate 
__ itinthe home markets against the world price of its commodity, 
___ then the inference must be that the consumer in the home marketis 
‘paying a higher price than he need for that commodity. He will 
therefore either eat or consume less of that particular thing or of 
something else. As against that theoretical view must be set the 
point recently expressed in several speeches by Mr. Walter Elliot. 

He has been pointing out that thanks to scientific discoveries 
tg it is possible—I think he would say ‘it is likely—that in the 
future, self-contained economies will: be much more easy 
_ to realise than they have been in the past. A country without 


os of synthetic materials. It is not impossible to suppose that a 
_ country without oil or coal might get its supply of energy from 
the tides, or the wind. In fact Mr. Elliot is reported as having 
said that we must beware ‘of those who said the world was 
getting more interdependent, for in many walks of life the 
_ reverse was the truth’. On the other hand, when I was in 
_ Manchester a fortnight ago I noted that Mr. Runciman declared 
that the Board of Trade could not be satisfied with ‘less than 
the world market’. He was, of course, referring particularly to 
_ the cotton industry. 

_ At the present time the nations are manceuyring about and 
= experimenting in order to find out where to compromise 
__. between international trade and economic nationalism. If the 
. _ compromise is to be heavily on the side of economic nationalism, 
_ then it seems inevitable that we in this country shall have to 
_ face up to some extremely radical changes for better or for worse 
a in our economic structure. I need do no more than point out 
that in a world in which economic nationalism is the dominating 
motive, shipping, international investment and export trades, 

such as our textile and coal industries, would play a very much 
_ smaller part than that which they have hitherto enjoyed. 

____» When I was in Manchester, an audience of 3,000 persons— 

aL - assembled in the Free Trade Hall, of all places—supported a 
_ resolution demanding government protection against Japanese 
+ Sgr tition. The spirit of Richard Cobden came to life again 

e body of a lonely man whose hand rose in dissent when 
sie! et rae Se was put to the meeting.’ Had Cobden been able 
_ to return from the grave I imagine he would have put one 
tion to that audience. He would have said, ‘Is it not a fact 
all exports must in the long run be paid for by imports?” 
xP which remark I can imagine a voice crying out, ‘What 
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activity prepared by the Economist and built up from. 
f): iro: and steel, foreign trade, bank clearings, and so on. In 


to be drawn from a study of the figures is as follows: The 


_ business is particularly marked, but here it should be noted. 


‘Germany, the net result has been an increase of restrictions 


forests will not import wood but will use some of the new types- 


about international defaults, Mr. - Cobliea® I: uve meconel f E 
this meeting to demand: protection held in the Free Trade 
Hall of Manchester, for I can think of no. more remarkable — 
evidence in support of the rapid changes which have been 
taking place in men’s ideas about economic policies during the ca 
last few years. ‘aes 

I referred above to the fact that the nations are moving ie 
about restlessly in an attempt to bring about a marriage, as : 
it were, between Free Trade and Economic Nationalism. There 
is some hard bargaining going on as to the terms of the marriage 
settlement. Come back to France as a typical example. Her § 
adverse balance of trade for 1933, after allowing for invisible = 

exports, is about 5,000 million francs: that is an estimate, so we Auta 
can call it about £60 millions. She is a creditor country so must 
expect to import more than she exports, but in the past her 
balance of payments has been rectified by the tourist traffic, 
receipts from investments and shipping receipts. Today all 
these items have shrunk. French statistics are unsatisfactory, 
but the Revue d’Economie Politique publishes some private . | 
estimates which suggest that the receipts from tourists, for ‘hae 
example, have sunk from £85 millionsin 1929 to £30 millions in eae) 
1932. In order to restore her balance of payments France has 
been trying a new policy. She is saying to foreign nations, . 
“We will give you a quota for your exports to us and we will 
then lower the quota if you do not make concessions to our ex- 
porters’. 


As you have probably seen in the papers, there has been an ie. 
exchange of opinion in this matter between the British and Py hits 
French governments. The sudden reduction by the French thee 


of the British quotas has caused threats of retaliation on our “ 
part and France has given way up to a point. As regards : 


on the part of France and Germany and a denunciation. of the 
Franco-German Trade Treaty. Italy is threatening retaliation. 
_The fundamental difficulty facing France is her adherence 
to the gold standard, for which adherence a very strong case 
can be made, though I cannot make it here. The French price 
level is above the world price level and her exports are therefore 
handicapped; meanwhile she is endeayouring to cut down ee 
her imports and protect her domestic market against the sale of ie 
goods from countries off the gold standard. It is interesting to pts 
notice that the French, as part of this world-wide attempt to 
become self-contained, have been developing and fostering 
commercial relationships between France and her colonial 
Empire. It is a counterpart to our Ottawa attempt. Five years 
ago the French colonies supplied France with one-eighth 
of the value of her imports; today that figure is almost one- 
fourth. As regards exports, France sells one-third of her total fal SOR 
exports to her colonies; five years ago that figure was less than Ay « 
one-fourth. Pe) 
- Bear in mind that I could take you round the world from land ae Vig 
to land and repeat this story of a nation trying to cut down its coe 
imports and increase its exports, and you will not be surprised Seam 
to hear that the latest figures issued by the League on world ree 
trade are not very encouraging to those who believe—and I ~~ 
number myself amongst them—that a certain minimum degree ee 
of restoration of world trade is essential to the stable and Tee 
lasting prosperity of mankind in general and our own people 5 ae 
in particular. The most that can be said for world trade in mo 
follows: of value is that taking 1929 as 100 its fall has been as ee i - 
to ows: {pee 


1930 it dropped to 81 j J 
1931 »> 2» 58 Sas 
1932 » » 39 ' 
1933 >, » 35 

In terms of quantity it seems probable that the volume of trade 

was stabilised at a low ebb during 1933, and until and unless 

tariffs, quotas, exchange uncertainties, clearing agreements, 

blocked accounts and other convolvulus-like growths which 

have sprung up in the world’s commercial garden are severely 

cut down, I cannot see how the process of exchanging products 

between men separated by political frontiers can be expected 

to increase.. Sudden thought. Perhaps they do not want it to 

increase? 

‘Why not convene a World Conference for the Reduction 

of World Trade? It seems there would be a substantial measure- 

ment of agreement amongst the participants, and a successful 

international conference would do much to restore world 

confidence. 
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Changing Fortunes of Malaya 


. By. SIR GEORGE MAXWELL 


Sir George Maxwell has held various magisterial and judicial appointments in the Free Malay States and Straits Settle- 
ments Civil Service, including those of Solicitor-General and Acting Attorney-General, S.S. 0 


IXTY years ago, the Malay Peninsula was unexplored. 


From one end to the other, it was practically an un-_ 


broken expanse of dense virgin forest,-with only a scanty 
population of Malays living here and there along the 


coast or the rivers. Today, it-is criss-crossed by a network of: 
railways and first-class motoring roads. There are big towns. 
now where forests were, and in the towns, the Chinese and: 
Indians, who were nearly unknown in the country before, out- : 
number the Malays. Sixty. years ago there were slavery, forced: 
labour and a good deal of cruelty. There was: also a certain: 
amount of piracy. This last; however, harmed no one in the 


Z 


A tin mine in Perak, Federated Malay States 


country. It rather helped the country’s imports, and that was 
all to the good. Today, all that sort of thing means as little to a 
young Malay as the time when there were no motor-’buses in 
London means to an English schoolboy. Sixty years ago, the 
country was miserably poor. Since then it has been the richest 
country in the world. And now it is poor again. If I can give 
you some impression of what the place was like, and what it is 
like now, it may help us to form some idea of what the future 
may hold for it. 

The Malay Peninsula is the extreme southern point of Asia. 
Starting from a point where Burma and Siam meet, it thrusts 
itself almost due south for over seven hundred miles. At its 
very top it is shared between Burma and Siam. Then comes a 
strip which is entirely Siamese. Then comes Malaya, which is 
made up of nine independent Malay States and the Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements. Each state has its Sultan, or 
Ruler, and all of them are under British protection. 

The peninsula divides the Indian Ocean from the Pacific. 
From the earliest days, the Chinese seamen have worked their 
way down the long sea-coast of Asia, aiming to bring the silks 
and teas of China to the markets of India and of Europe. In 
the same way, the ships from Arabia and India came sailing 
eastward to trade with the Chinese. The extreme point of the 
Malay Peninsula was the natural frontier between the men 
from the East and those from the West; and it formed a con- 
venient meeting-place. What those early merchant seamen 
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wanted was a safe harbour, government protection in the port,. 
and free trade. If they could find these three things, it did not 

matter much to them where exactly the port was. Century after - 
century, rival ports sprang up and disappeared. Hundreds of | 
years ago it was Singapore, a small island at the tip of the - 
peninsula.- Then Singapore was utterly destroyed by a fleet . 
from a rival port in the neighbouring island of Java. At the end” 
of the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese explorers had - 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and had found their way 

overseas to India, the port was Malacca. ; at 

Throughout all those centuries, and, indeed, for centuries 

ohe “- se 5 sic) oo * > s afterwards, the penin-- 
eater 4 sula_ itself remained 
. | not only undeveloped 
; but unexplored.” Its 
very long coast line,» 
‘both in the East and» 
- the West, had an evil ' 
name for Malay piracy. 
The merchant voy- 
agers steered wide of’ 
the coast, and aimed 
only at. their port of 
‘call. The~ peninsula 
-was very thinly popu- 
lated. -The“ Malays 
“fished, and grew rice 
‘for their own’ con- 
sumption only.’ They 
| Had a few tin mines, 
but their output was 
scanty and irregular, 
and the Malays took 
, little interest in ex- 
porting the timber 
and other produce of 
their forests. They 
were well content to 
be as they were. They 
had enough for their 
modest needs; and, 
feeling that trading 
and trafficking were 
not in their lines of 
business, they left it to 
people who liked that kind of thing, and who could put up 
with a little occasional piracy. And so, for all these centuries, 
the trade of the Far East sailed past them to some single 
port in which they took little interest. - 

When the Suez Canal and Panama Canal were cut, it 
became no longer necessary for ocean traffic to go round 
South Africa or South America. But there is still no alter- 
native to the route round the Malay Peninsula. At Singapore, 
the great routes of ocean-going steamers concentrate and 
divide. From its position, Singapore is the Clapham Junction 
of the Far East for ocean traffic; and this is why the Singa- 
pore Naval Base there is of such importance for the adequate 
protection of this traffic. It is a measure of defence and not of 
aggression; and as such it has been recognised by the Washing- 
ton Conference, and has indeed been welcomed by the 
neighbouring countries. 

_ It was not until the end of the eighteenth century. that 
the British got a footing in Malaya. About a hundred years 
ago, Malacca, which in the meantime had changed hands 
more than once between the Dutch and the British, became 
finally British. At the same time, the British gave up all 
claims to Java and Sumatra. This arrangement has often 
been criticised as a bad exchange. But perhaps it is the best 
thing that could have happened. If we had then obtained 
what is now the magnificent and widespread Empire of the 
Dutch East Indies, we should have had far more than? 
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Workers tending champion coconut trees on the great Arden plantation in the Straits Settlements 


our fair share of the Far East; and towards the end of last 
century, when all the European Powers were feverishly 
acquiring territories in Africa and Asia, and international 
jealousies ran high, a difficult situation might have arisen. 


The position early in the last century was this. We had- 


three isolated trading ports in Malaya—the two little islands 
of Singapore and Penang, and the small territory of Malacca. 
They were known as the Straits Settlements, and in 1866 
were transferred from the East India Company to the Colonial 
Office, when they became a Crown Colony. The three ports 
grew and flourished; but still there was no trade with the 
Peninsula or the Malays. Occasionally a British official from 
Singapore or Penang would pay a visit to a Malay Sultan to 
protest against some act of piracy, and would hurry back home 
and perhaps was relieved to find himself there again. 

This went on until sixty years ago, when the whole picture 
suddenly changed with the discovery of rich fields of tin ore 
in the States of Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan. The 
Chinese, the pioneers of all industry and enterprise in Malaya, 
flocked into the country. They soon started fighting amongst 
themselves for possession of the tin-fields, and they employed 
the Malays to fight for them on land and to raid the boats 
which carried the tin-ore of their opponents. The Sultans 
were unable to control the position, and as the result, the 
British Government had to give up its policy of non-inter- 
ference in these States. In 1874 the rulers entered into formal 
treaties with Great Britain, and accepted the services of British 
officers, who were called ‘British Residents’, to help and advise 
them in governing their countries. A few years later, the 
Sultan of Pahang, a State on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
entered into a similar treaty. Peace was immediately estab- 
lished as soon as each treaty was signed: there was complete 
confidence in the security of life and property; and the rich 
tin-fields were rapidly developed. Wealth flowed into the 
country, and the Chinese came in, in large numbers. Villages 
sprang up in places which a few months before had been 
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virgin forest; and in a few years these villages became towns, 
and the Governments made roads and railways out of-the 
abundant revenue. 

Until the last few years of the last century all mining was 
in the hands of the Chinese.-In spite of the enormous fortunes 
made by. the Chinese, European mining enterprise was not 
attracted. And the Malays looked on with unenvying eyes. It 
was hard work under a cruel sun, just North of the Equator; 
and, although there was plenty of money to be made by it, 
the Malays felt that they would leave that sort of thing to the 
people who liked it; and, without a touch of jealousy, they 
were content with the living they could get from their rice- 
fields, their groves of coconuts and fruit trees, their fishing 
and an occasional collection of forest produce. Some of them 
worked occasionally in their small ancestral mines, but when a 
man had worked for two or three months, he felt that he had 
earned all that he really needed and went home happily. Such 
things as regular work, daily or monthly wages and the disci- 
pline connected with them, were quite foreign to their nature, 
and they were content that it should be so. 

When the European miners turned their attention to 
Malaya, they introduced modern methods, and power is now 
obtained from electric and hydro-electric installations. The 
Chinese, now up-to-date, and their mines, are often under 
European supervision. The Malay is not yet attracted, but he 
may be some day. 

The event which really changed the life of the Malay was 
the introduction of rubber planting. When British protection 
was introduced in 1874 in the four States I have mentioned, 
a few British coffee planters from Ceylon and a few sugar 
planters from the West Indies came in and opened up planta- 
tions. Unfortunately, disease broke out in the coffee and 
ruined the plantations. Mr. Ridley, the Director of the Singa- 
pore Botanical Gardens, who had been successful in growing 
there some rubber seeds from the forests of Brazil, urged the 
planters to try growing what was an essentially forest produce 
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from Brazil as a ‘Malayan Pditie product. It was a new 
idea and a bold experiment; and those of the planters who 
embarked upon it were rewarded by an immediate and sur- 
prising success. This was late in the ’nineties. Twelve years 
later, with the development of the motor industry and the 
need for rubber in tyres, there was a wild boom in rubber. 
Most of the pioneer planters made fortunes, and there was a 
headlong rush to follow their example. Year by year, hundreds 


of thousands of acres of magnificent virgin forest were burnt 


and planted with rubber. The Chinese and Malays. joined i in 
the rush with the Europeans. 

Rubber planting exactly suits the Malays. They are agri- 
culturists and individualists. At that time there was plenty of 
State land available, and they got land-titles direct from the 
State, through the Government land offices, on easy terms. 
Every Malay with any enterprise took up a few acres; and 
when, in six years’ time, his trees reached the age at which 
they could be tapped, he became a rich man—far richer than 
he could ever have dreamed, and indeed too rich. The rubber 
industry has completely changed the face of the country. All 
down the west side of the Peninsula, where before there had 


been an almost uninterrupted expanse of dense virgin forest, 


there are now roads and railways running hundreds of miles 


through rubber plantations, and half of it is in Malay or 
Chinese smallholdings. On the east coast, because of the — 


distance, the forest still holds sway. 


In 1896, just about the time when rubber planting was 
beginning to catch on, the four States I have mentioned > 


entered into a federation and became known as the Federated 
Malay States. 


appeals from the State Courts. Many of the departments, such 
as education, medicine, public health, and surveys, were put 
on a federal basis. The British Residents continued to be in 
executive control of their States, and a Resident-General was 


the head of the Federal Government. His title was ‘later © 


changed to that of Chief Secretary to Government. 
In 1909, thirteen years later, just before the great rubber 
boom, the suzerainty over the four Malay States of Kedah, 


Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu was transferred, under a © 
Treaty, from Siam to Great Britain. ‘British Advisers? (whose © 


powers and duties differed essentially from those of the ‘British 
Residents’) were appointed. These four States lie to the North 
of the Federated States. A few years later, the State of Johore 
on the. South accepted a ‘General Adviser’. These five States 
are now knownas the Unfederated Malay States. Thus in what, 

after all, is quite a small area, in spite of its wealth, with only 
a small population, we have the Crown Colony of ‘the Straits 
Settlements, the four Federated States, and the five Unfede- 
rated States. 

With a super-abundant revenue, thanks to tin and rubber, 
all. the Governments pushed..on . the. development of. the. 
country. The railway runs from Singapore Island, over a. 
causeway across the Straits. of Johore, ‘to the mainland, and 
thence: up: to. the Siamese frontiers on the North, where it 
links -up with the Royal Siamese Railway system. There i is one. 
line on the west side of the mountain range, which i is the 
backbone. of the- peninsula, and another on the east ‘side.. 
There are many branch railway lines, and a network of really. 
first-class roads. Most of the. towns, and even some of the. 
villages, have electric light and power, and a water-supply.. 
Telegraphs, telephones. and. _ motor-cars have been -every-: 
where for the past thirty or. forty, years; and now. wireless. 
stations and aerodromes are- scattered through. the, country. 
The- Imperial - Aitways service from London to Singapore 
comes down-the- Iength: of the peninsula,.and so does the 
Royal. Dutch air service. from Holland to Batavia. Each line 
maintains a:weekly service, and Imperial.. Airways - -will soon 
fly. on- from: Singapore to. Australia. All: this is in a country 
which, as I have said, only sixty years ago was as primitive 
aspit had been six hundred: years before.that. -- 


. Just afew words about education and-similar hie the . 
policy. throughout. Malaya is to._provide a sound education in. 


the Malay. language for every boy and girl, free of cost. There 
are numbers of English schools—too many, perhaps—at which 
boys and girls of. all. nationalities can get an education up to 
the level of the. Senior Cambridge. examination for cheap 


school fees. This raises a difficult question, because it. is. 


doubtful whether the country can provide employment of the 
right sort for all the people these schools are turning out. A 


odie ee with ae I had something 4 cal 


examination, he can then enter the Malayan Administrative 


A Federal Council was created later, but, of. 
* course the State Councils continued. A Federal Court took 
free Infant Welfare Centres. Travelling dispensaries, con- 


ordinary medicines travel round the districts by motor-car- 


rience of wealth has led to a much higher standard of living. 


an example, | -: 2h 


Se. 


it possible for successful boys from the village sc ools to go ‘a 
on to an English school, with free board, lodging, and inci- — % 
dental expenses, for seven years, There are some hundreds of | 
these scholarships. If the boy passes another competitive 


Branch of the Government service. Some two or three 
hundred Malays are now holding responsible appointments as _ 
Magistrates and Land Officers. I sent some of them, after — 
they had proved themselves, to England to get called to the. 
bar, and to qualify for further promotion. The educational 
policy i is to educate the bulk of the Malay people in their own — 
language, to make more intelligent and better citizens of them; — 
and to leave education in English to those who have shown 
special aptitude, or whose parents can afford it. - 

The point in which the Education Department has failed i is. 
in the provision of Trade Schools. Though the Malays ete 
a natural turn for artisan work, they have always been dis=;-' a 
inclined to take up salaried work, and this left them out of 
the picture when the _country started to develop, with. the. _ 
result that the artisans in Malaya today are the Chinese. In 
spite of considerable pressure from experienced government 
officials, and also from public opinion, the Department has 
only recently begun to give way in this matter. There can be 
no better way of bringing Malays into the business life of the. 
country than by giving those of them who do not ‘want to be, 
agriculturists every chance of being artisans in one kind of 
work or another. ~~ 

The Medical and Public Health Departments have done : 
splendid work in improving the health of the Malays. There: 
are government hospitals, with free wards, everywhere, and 


nected with infant welfare, vaccination and the free supply of 


and motor-boat. They give gramophone talks in Malay on 
health matters and diseases, with cinema films, and the 
operators answer questions also in Malay. Every ‘Malay knows’ 
the connection between mosquitoes and malaria, and perhaps 
they know more about health matters and their common 
diseases than the ordinary villagers in this country do. 

The co-operative societies system | was introduced in Malaya, 
at my suggestion, after the War. There is a special law on 


the subject, an important Government Department, and et 
government audit of the societies’ accounts. It has caught on 3.8 
to a surprising extent. Societies-for-loan and thrift, rural == 
credit and co-operative marketing have already made their ee 
mark upon the country; and the rising generation, with a far at 
better education than that of its fathers, will undoubtedly ited 
realise that co-operation helps to make agriculture pay. a7 


The charm of the Malay lies in his independence, his per- 
fect manners, and his power to understand the relationship E 
between himself and the people of other races. The Malays, 
like everyone else in Malaya, became too rich, with the amaz- 
ing and overwhelming suddenness of the success of the rubber 
industry. Now that the industry is suffering acutely from the 
depression that has overtaken the whole world, they are poor 
again. But they have kept their heads and they are facing the 
position with courage. When the industry revives enough to = 
pay its way, they hope to gain a modest livelihood. Thisexpe- 


They have come into touch with the realities of modern life, 
and have found that they can no longer stand aside, as their 
forefathers did, and let the rest of the world progress. They 
have got to’ make ‘their way in a new world, and they are 
setting themselves to it, with a vigour and a determination 

which is new-to- them. The enterprise and industry of the 
Chinese, and the patient labour of the Indians, have set them 


The outstanding | feature a life in Malaya has been the ‘eS 
entire absence of all racial feeling. In any town, you may find 
Malaya, Chinese, Tamils, Sikhs, Arabs, Japanese, and a 
medley of other Asiatic races—all with different languages, 
customs and religions—living i in perfect harmony inthe same 
streets: living in separate quarters in a town, whichis a feature = 
of so many places, not only in Asia but in Europe, is unthink- 
able in Malaya. In the past year or two there have been signsof _ 
some nerves having got slightly on edge. But thisis only a s Daas “th 
ing phase, due to unemployment and distress,and undoubtedly = 
the good sense of the Malays, the Chinese and the ine wi es A 
restore the position as soon as prosperity returns. : ‘ 
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By Dr. HELENA WRIGHT | 


Dr. Wright, who has spent thirteen years in China, was the first woman to hold a staff appointment at the Hospital and 
Teaching School of the Shantung Christian University, where she opened a department for the treatment of women’s diseases 


NE of the most interesting human problems in 
modern China is the Returned Student—a young 
Chinese who goes abroad to a western country for 
extra University work after he has taken some kind of 
degree in his own country. Compared with the many thousands 
who do not go abroad, these travelling students are few, not 
more than one or two in-every hundred, but there are enough of 


Life in the West: Chinese students in London listening to a lecture at China House— 


them to make an interesting and important problem. Thereare, 
for instance, about 2,000 in Japan, 1,000 in America, 800 in 
France, 300 in Germany and 400 in England. The important 
question is whether it helps their future work to send these 
students out of China, or whether it hinders them. They are 
away for about three years, and naturally a good deal of money 
has to be spent on each of them. 


To give you an idea of what 
is happening I will tell you 
about one imaginary student aged 
about twenty-three, whose father 
is a prosperous silk merchant liv- 
ing in a fairly large Chinese city. 
I will give him an ordinary Chinese 
surname, Wang, and for his own 
name, Shu Jen, meaning ‘man as 
strong as a tree’. Now let us see 
what he does on his last day at 
home. 


It was 6.30 on a July morning 
and blazing hot already. Shu Jen 
slept with his brother in a room 
on the west side of the main court- 
yard of his father’s house. For the 
sake of coolness the central doors 
were wide open. Shu Jen woke up 
suddenly, feeling the hot sun full 
on his face. Immediately he re- 
membered that this was his special 
day. He was so excited that he 
couldn’t keep quiet. He called to 
his brother, using the name always 
given to a younger brother, ‘Didi, 
Didi, wake up, think, at this time 
tomorrow I’ll be on the boat’. 

Didi grunted, ‘Good, at this time 


tomorrow I’ll be sleeping in your bed’. He opened his eyes and 
grinned, because both of them knew how much he wanted to 
have the special bed always kept for the eldest son at home. 
Shu Jen jumped off his bed and dressed himself proudly in his 
new western style clothes, which felt so different after the 
loose robes he was accustomed fo. 

When both boys were ready, they went round the court to 
the eating room on the south side. There 
they waited for their father. Shu Jen was 
pleased to see that the head cook had pro- 
vided his favourite breakfast—thick rice 
porridge, fish and spiced salt pickles. His 
father appeared, the boys saluted him, and 
they all sat down at the square table, Shu 
Jen in the place of honour on his father’s left 
hand. Halfway through the meal.Shu Jen’s 
mother came quietly in and stood looking at 
her son. She was proud that he was going to 
the West, as he was the first student from 
their city to go, and she didn’t want to spoil 
his day by any sadness, and so kept strictly 
to practical matters. ‘Is all your baggage 
ready?’ she asked him. Shu Jen said it was, 
and his brothers and the servants brought 
out his new leather suit cases and his roll of 
bedding and put them in the courtyard. The 
gateman opened the huge red doors of the 
court and summoned four rickshas to take 
the party to the station. The running coolies 
picked up the shafts and started off through 
the narrow, cobbled streets, going one by 
one, in a string. 

The train was a great excitement. Shu 
Jen had never been out of his town before, 
and everything on the journey was new to 
him. As he went from train to ship his 
thoughts were full of himself and how much more money he 
would be able to earn when he came back. He had no interest 
in the country he was going to and hardly thought about 
the new people and customs he would meet, but he was very 
ambitious: he had chosen architecture as his new subject, and 
he meant to learn the new language—English—so that he 


—and the very different life in the East to which they return, sown in this ccnfus:on of rickshas in 


a Chinese street H. v. Perkhammer (Paul Popper) 
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would be able to build modern houses tor the foreigners in 
China as well as for his own people. But his dreams always 
came back to the same point, how much more money he would 


be able to make; that was his chief intention in going abroad. . 


There we shall leave him; there is no-time to describe his 
adventures in England—how: bewildered he was when he 
first landed, how lost he felt in a country where every. single 
thing seemed new and to be worked by machinery, how he 
gradually found his feet, enjoyed his work, and even managed 
to get to his lectures at the right time. We must leave him 
there and skip on to his return. 


When he came back three years later he had succeeded in 
becoming a trained architect, and his head was full of ideas for 
new modern ‘buildings in his own town. He had become so 
used to western things like running water and comfortable 
chairs that he had forgotten that his home had not got them. As 
the train steamed into the station; which he used to think so 
grand, he looked at it astonished and wondered why itappeared 
so dirty and ramshackle, but he had not time to notice much, 
because his mother and father and a man from the silk shop 
had come to meet him. Shu Jen was overjoyed to see them. 
Looking at them and seeing how familiar and friendly they 
were, he suddenly realised how very lonely he had been in the 
West, where he had not made a single close friendship with any 
foreigner. But the thing which did surprise him was that he 
found his parents so quiet. He: had forgotten how little they 
talked—people in the West seemed always to be talking, and he 
had got used to it. 


Back to the Old China 


As the rickshas bumped through the streets Shu Jen found 
that he couldn’t compare the West with his own East; there was 
no bridge between them; there was simply ‘a gap in his mind. 
He was at home again, the West was gone. But here in its place 
were many surprises; as a boy he had always admired his own 
city and thought its busy streets very grand, but now he gazed 
at the tangle of the rickshas, barrows, wooden wheeled carts 
selling fresh water, and wondered how he and his party would 
ever get home that day. He had a sudden vision of a London 
policeman keeping order by doing nothing but move his 
arms, and thought to himself, ‘My country as a long way to 
go's ; 

Their way took them past the silk shop, and there they 
stopped, For the next hour he and ‘his father drank tea and 
gossiped with the shop assistants, and then they went home 
to the midday meal. This was a special one, and although his 
mother was the only woman present, all his uncles had come 
to welcome him home. For the next week Shu Jen did nothing 
but read the local newspapers, trying to get the hang of things 
again. It took him some days to realise that.China was still 
the same—the old little wars were still going on and there was 
as much uncertainty as ever about exactly what they were all 
fighting over, the values of the copper coinage jumped wildly 
up and down from day to day, just as they used to do when 
he bought meat dumplings .on the street and never got the 
same number two weeks running for the same amount of 
money. 


He spent hours lying on his bed thinking about his life in 
the West, that life which was so different from his home that 
he could hardly believe he had really lived it. Listening to the 
squeaking wooden wheelbarrows for ever being pushed-down 
his street, he saw again the traffic in London and smiled as he 


compared the two sets of noises. That made him remember ' 


how astonished he had been when he saw ordinary-looking 
people plunge into the roadway, get through the terrifying 
mass of flying motor-cars, and by a miracle reach the other 
‘side in safety. On the whole, he was very glad to be at home, 
he was glad to be back among people who understood him, 
the West had produced so many puzzles. He remembered the 
first time he had been invited out to dinner in an English 
family. The invitation had mentioned a time, 7.30, but no one 
thad warned him, so he had treated it like a Chinese i invitation, 


‘and artived between 8. 30 and 9.0. He thought again of his 


feeling of horror when his hostess told him that dinner was 


over, but that she was very pleased to see him and would get ~ 


him some more. How could he have guessed that Westerners 
take time so very seriously? 

On the other hand, he was surprised to find that the general 
slowness of everything i in his home and the lack of order in the 


"at home meals were never eaten at the same time two days — 


get home. On the other hand, a large number do eventually 


_that we, the people of the. countries to which the students — 


4 ‘Weeokat a ead ; 


daily round got on his nerves. He had actually forgotten that ee 


running, that the servants. only cleaned his room when the 
dirt on the floor got in the way, and then merely swept it into 
a heap in one of the corners. But the thing he found hardest 
to get-used'to again.was the complete absence of drains; it was 
such a bore to have to wash at the well in the courtyard, or 2 
out of a miserable bowl in his room, but that was nothing é 
compared to his feelings about the sanitary ‘arrangements, ‘He 
thought to himself, “As soon as I have made‘some money, Tt d 
alter all this’. 


oe a 
Western Training but No Work a 


And so the days went by; nobody said anything to ides aboue % 
looking for work. He had-no money, of course, and: often 3 
thought of the amount his father had spent on his education 2 
abroad, wondering if he would be able to earn as much in the 
next three years. After a day or two Shu Jen’s mother told 
him that his father had said that he might draw on the cashier = 
at the shop for pocket money. ‘But be careful’, she said, % 
‘business is bad’, Shu Jen didn’t like this arrangement and 
began to think of looking for work. " 


He went with his father on a round of calls to the local , 
officials, he hopefully left his Architecture Diploma at the ) 
Bureau of Public Works and also a batch of schemes for FS 
modern buildings for the city. Then he waited for days . 
expecting a messenger to summon him. No one came, One > 
morning be rzad in the papers that that official-had resigned. — 
He realised that there was no hope-in his own town, so he 
went to Shanghai and looked up his old school friends. But 
everyon2 said there was nothing doing in Shanghai, and they 
advised him to try Nanking. Then he managed to get an inter- 
view with an official who was also a returned student, and was 
told that all the posts were held by relations of the higher 
officials, and there were none open. Back he went to Shanghai, 
and this time tried all the foreign building firms. They did at 
least agree to put his name ona list of applications for junior 
clerks’ jobs for any new works which might be opened in three 
months’ time or so. And the irritating thing was that he kept 
on hearing of friends of his who hadn’t been to the West and 
who had managed to get hold of good posts. There was 
nothing more he could do. His money had given out and he 
hated to ask for any more. His only idea was to write to his old 


schoolmaster to inquire if he’ wanted anyone to teach the boys 


English. To get home he had to borrow money from a friend 


in Shanghai. He got into the train again feeling thoroughly 


hopeless and depressed; no matter how he looked at the situa- 
tion, he couldn’t help realising that his Western training was - 


‘no immediate use in getting him work. 


Selection and Organisation Needed 


Thete we have our picture. Although our Shu Jen is an 
imaginary person, his story has happened in this sort of way 
over and over again. It is very difficult, of course, to give you 
any exact figures of successes and failures, but after talking 
over the matter with my Chinese friends, I think the truest 
way of summing up the present situation is to say that only a 
very small proportion of returned students are able directly 
to use the particular lines of their foreign training when they 


d jobs which don’t use ‘their training. How can this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs be improved? Mainly in two ways: 
careful selection of the students themselves at the Chinese end, 
and organised efforts in the foreign countries to help the 
visiting students to get the best out of their time abroad: — ; 

The present method is a frightfully expensive way of do doing in 
very little. It should be recognised that Western training hasn’t = 
the same effects on all grades of students; with the able ones — me 
it undoubtedly helps enormously, with the mediocre ones it 
may be either good or bad, while ‘with the students of less than 
average ability, years in the West are definitely harmful, and ; 
they should be stopped from coming. 

I cannot go into our side of the question here, but I think oy 


come, are much to blame. We take no notice of our guests, and x 
we do nothing to help them. This is the greatest pity, because 


we might do a great deal. In our neglect we are losing a great 
pleasure. Chinese students are delightful and I 
strongly advise anyone who can get into tow th them iad = 


make friends with them. 


Peasant woman 
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invariably coincide with certain violent manifesta- 
tions of a peculiar disease. After years of patient 
Pesesich and observation I take leave, in the manner of 
scientists, to announce to an expectant world that I have 


succeeded in isolating the bacillus responsible and have even - 
ventured to give it a name: Xenococchus. The effects of this 


unpleasant animal (or fungus) are particularly insidious in 
that they remain latent for considerable periods of time, though 
secondary manifestations in some form or other can nearly 
always be noted by careful observers. But the most extra- 
ordinary result of Xenococchus when really virulent is that 
it manifests itself in two symptoms completely opposed one 
to another. 


One manifestation of the disease, less common perhaps than - 


it used to be and certainly less violent, is an outbreak of 


~ besotted jingoism. An orchestra of the first class headed by a 


conductor of European reputation gives a concert at the 
Queen’s Hall. Some of those suffering from Xenococchus 


immediately 1 rise up and protest that there are at least three 


orchestras in England better than the foreign orchestra, four 
or five conductors in England better than the foreign con- 
ductor. Probably there is no reason why any foreign musician 
at all should be allowed to give concerts in this country; there 
is certainly nothing to be learnt from any of them. The 
English are the most musical race in the world, and the conti- 
nental view to the contrary, if not definitely malicious, is 
merely the product of ignorance. This particular manifesta- 
tion of the disease is not at all common in musical circles; it 
is mostly to be found among journalists on minor papers and. 
a certain proportion of their readers. The paroxysm once 


over, it seems to subside as quickly as it arose and to leave - 
— little permanent trace either on the sufferer or anybody else. 


' The second manifestation of the disease caused by Xeno- 
cocchus is more common, evén more virulent and infinitely 
more serious. The Press on the whole is free from it; it is 
habitually found among amateurs, devoid as a rule of any 
technical knowledge of music. It also seems to attack women 
more often than men. Sufferers from it declare with an almost 
hysterical emphasis that there is no orchestra in England 


comparable with the orchestras of Central Europe, that we 
have no conductor of the first class, that it is impossible to 


hear the great German classics properly performed in this 
country, that no English opinion of music is worth the paper 
it is written on or ‘the breath in which it is spoken. That 
unhappy country Austria seems to provoke in these people 
the most distressing paroxysms of all, the word Vienna in 
particular inevitably arousing the most violent passions. Any 
musical activity, good, bad or indifferent, that bears the 
imprint of that magic name is invested with a glamour that 
dazzles them to a point of blindness. The thought or mention 
of Salzburg is only less potent; the faintest echo of a jodel 
from the Tyrol sends them into ecstasies. Owing to the recent 
activities of Herr Hitler the charm of Munich, Dresden and 


_ Berlin seems to have waned during the last twelve months; 


even these, however, still retain something of the old magic, 
ranking second only to the cities, towns or villages of | the 
Promised Land. 

_ I] met the other daya sufferer from this form of Kenptockhus 
who showed the symptoms of the disease in its most dan- 
gerous form. Exceptionally, he was a man. He was convinced 
that outside Austria and»Germany, especially, of course, 
Austria, no music was really worth while listening to at all. 
Apparently those countries had the monopoly not only of 
operas and symphony concerts but of light music as well, 
for to him, as to so many of his fellow sufferers, the waltzes 


and polkas of Johann Streuss stood in a category quite apart 
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ANY persons interested in music must have noticed 
that the visits of foreign orchestras to this country — 


from music of similar Ses written ‘by. compels o5a8 of 
the Alps or west of the Rhine. He had attended the concerts — 


s OF Furtwangler and Bruno Walter, of course, though he found — 


it very distressing for Mr. Walter to have such inferior instru- 
ments at his disposal as the B.B.C. and the London Phil- — 
harmonic Orchestras. So far as I could gather he, though — 


4 * 


a 


domiciled in London, had never been to an: ordinary orcas > a : 


tral concert. He had not heard Sir Thomas Beecham conduct 
for five years but, that oversight notwithstanding, he oa 
not rate him high asa conductor! 

_ Now this is, of course, an extreme instance of me ach 
gerous effects of Xenococchus but, on the principle, dear to _ 


psychologists, of getting to understand a phenomenon bye 


studying it in its most exaggerated form, it is valuable as an _ 
indication of an attitude that is far too common. It is not a 


reasoned attitude at all; it is akin to the hysteria of school- 


girlish enthusiasm, what the Germans call Schwarmerei. 
Readers of an article I wrote in THE LISTENER last October are 


“not likely to suspect me of blindness to the musical defects of 


the English; in many ways they are, musically, the most mad- 
dening people on earth. But there are points of exceptional 
excellence about our music, just as there are several English 
musicians of outstanding genius. We have two orchestras 


which all competent foreign observers agree in describing as 


exceptionally good; it is possible to hear a greater variety of 
music at our symphony concerts than in those of any other 
European capital; our orchestral players are unrivalled in their 
ability to tackle new and complicated scores. We have in 
Thomas Beecham a conductor whose repertory is probably 
larger and more eclectic than that of any other conductor and - 


who is certainly to be reckoned, at the very lowest, among the 


first three or four living directors of orchestra; we have in Leon. 


“Goossens the best oboe player, and in Lionel Tertis the best 


viola player, in the world. There are of course other talented 
artists and other general points of excellence but I have pre- 
ferred to limit myself to instances which I claim to be instances. 
of fact and not of opinion. On the debit side must of course be 
placed the general tepidity ofour attitude towards music andour — 
lamentable readiness to be wholly satisfied with the second best. 
It is of the utmost importance that we should suffer neither. 
from an inferiority nor a superiority complex as regards our 
music. By a resolute recognition of our merits and defects we 
should put ourselves in a position to trounce with equal im- 
partiality the follies of the sufferers from Xenophobia and 
Xenophilia alike. The only reason why I have given more 
attention to the Xenophilists is because they are more danger- — 
ous and more numerous. Presumably, whatever their limita- 
tions of knowledge, either technical or esthetic, they | are 
genuinely musical, because they are prepared to spend a con- 
siderable sum of money on going to hear music at the festivals 
which they, almost exclusively, patronise. That indeed, is 
probably the real trouble with them. They only go to special 
performances. They know nothing about the ordinary opera or 
the ordinary concerts in Germany and Austria. If they did, 
their perspective might be corrected. For I can assure them 
that it is just as common to hear inferior performances in 
Vienna and Berlia as it is in London. Personally I am irritated 
by their furor teu‘onicus, so much more violent than that of the 


Teutons themselves, who, to do them justice, are often ready — 


to acknowledge the greatness of a composer or executant of 
another nationality. But that is not a point which need be — 
raised in this article. My complaint against them is that with — 
all their pretentions, their enthusiasms, they fail to ge 
what is really good in the music of their own country. ° They — 
have every right to discriminate in a most drastic manner, but — 
there is no excuse for the snobbery. or the i ignorance that ; 
so many of them to take for granted that there i is nou here 
sufficiently good for discrimination, : 
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ae ‘DMIRAL HARPER: If we. > consider all the points 
Behe 3 that have been brought out by Admiral Richmond in 
ae his three broadcast talks on the subject of the Navy 

4 { in Peace and War, it is quite clear tome thatan adequate 

Navy is as essential to this country as it has ever been, and 


_ that in spite of the advent of modern weapons the surface 

_ ship will be the final arbiter, so long as goods are transported by 

_ sea. Further, it seems quite certain that peace and ‘order in 

this world depend largely on the British. Navy, which has 

_ been and still is the greatest factor for world peace that the 
> world has ever known. 

_ A. V. ALEXANDER: No one with any experience of naval 

: Paininistéation would, I think, do other than agree that so 

] long as general world conditions are the same as they are 

today an adequate naval defence of this country is required. 


_ Fhe suggestion, however, that the peace and order of the world | 


ie depends to a great-extent upon the British Navy seems to 
oR _me to be so large a claim as could not be admitted by most of 
om F the other first-class Powers in the world. 
-j. E. T. H.: What I meant to imply was that peace and 
_ order in the world depend largely on the preservation of 
-) . peace and- order in the British Empire, which obviously includes 
the vital arteries which connect the scattered parts of that 
a: Empire—the _ sea highways. An adequate British. Navy is 
"7 i essential to preserve peace and order in this respect. Moreover, 
_ our Navy, if too weak for our needs—as, in my opinion, it now is 
os —cannot be an influence for world peace. 
a A. V. A.: I see. But I question your idea of the British Navy 
5 * as entirely a force for peace. Although we practically doubled 
our expenditure upon the. Navy between 1900 and 1914, and 
then possessed what must have been the most powerful Navy 
a the world had ever seen, that did not prevent the greatest war 
> the world has ever known. 
Pie tT, i is my humble opinion the Great War could have 
_ been ‘prevented in 1914 if this country had definitely stated 
- that if Germany attacked France we would immediately: bring 
= the weight of our sea power to bear to help France. 
x a A. V. A.: I understand that. you wish to keep to the claim 
F that. an adequate Navy i is as essential to us as. ever, because of 
a + our interests, possessions, long sea-routes, and so on. 
_ Jj. E. T. H.: Decidedly; and may I add that 80 per cent. of 
the food essential to our existence, and the raw materials neces- 
a ‘sary. to feed our factories, comes from overseas, and any sever- 


é 


M ance of these vital atteries would mean starvation and bank- 
th % easy: 

' A.V. A.: In my experience of naval negotiations I have found 
q a Similar claim put up by every other country. How shall we 
Bet. disarmament if everyone’s claim is so generally based? 

_j. E. T. H.: Of course other countries require some naval. 
“4 cue and they have a perfect right to it, but surely we in 
- England are far more dependent on overseas supplies than any 
other country? That is why I claim that the strength of our 
‘ Navy cannot be based on that of others. As regards the attain- 
_ ment of disarmament, I, personally, do not feel it is practically 
possible, and even if it was attained, I fail to see how it would 
__- ensure peace. It is not easy to define armaments. 

A. VY. A.: That is the crux of the whole situation. I Should 
like to know from you how you are going to decide the strength 
_of the British Navy. Do you in effect argue, as some people do, 

that we should decide at any time what the British Navy 

_ requires in strength, irrespective of anybody else? 

J.E.T.H.: I do not claim that we should decide the strength 
_o ok our Navy in all respects irrespective of anybody else. I do 
claim that every country’s naval needs differ, and that so far 
as our Empire is concerned the number of cruisers which we 

_ require to protect our trade routes cannot be fixed on a relative 

basis with any other country, any more than the size of our 
am Metropolitan Police Force can be fixed on a ‘relative basis with 
_ that of, say, Timbuctu.. But the battleship question, of course, 


a 
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_ agreement being made with any other nation as regards parity 
s 1 battleship strength, provided we have some battleships. But 
- not so in cruisers; it is more cruisers we want, 


_ isentirely different, and personally I could see no objection to an 


avd; 4 


CAAA A: Clearly. we > shall never agree as to how. ‘we shalt 


assess our needs. In my view we must in every class of our arms, 


so long as they exist, be prepared to agree with other nations 
as to relative strengths. For the risks must be relative) You 
will have gathered from what I have said that I am strongly in’ 
favour of disarmament. That is true, and as a member of the 
Government in 1929-31 I did my best to promote it without 
undue risk to this country. I say ‘without undue risk’, because 
I think unilateral disarmament by one country as an example 
will not lead to general disarmament or to permanent peace. 

In fact, you might have complete all-round disarmament and. 
still find yourself going to war. If statesmen and peoples are 
determined to go to war, no immediate lack of a professional 
Navy or Army would deter them, and in our modern and 
highly rationalised industrial world, only a stroke of the pen 


would be required to turn the industrial machines on to pro-_ 


duction of war munitions at tremendous speed, and civil aero- 
planes and merchant ships would be rapidly converted into 
fighting units. But there is a strong case, which many of my 
political friends would put even more prominently than I do, 
and that is that arms are, if not the chief cause of war, at least 
a very. important contributory cause. You will remember that 
the late Viscount Grey of Falloden, whose handling of matters 
in 1914 may have been criticised, but never on the grounds of 
lack of patriotism, truly said after the War: “The moral of the 
last Great War, and the state of Europe before it, was that great 
armaments did not prevent war, they brought war about’, I 
think that is much nearer the true position than the suggestion 
that we should rely on adequate armaments, either as a deterrent 
of war or as general security. 

J. E. T. H.: I agree with you that we have learned to our ‘cost 
that unilateral disarmament by one country as an example—one 
which we alone so far have set—will not lead to general dis- 
armament or to permanent peace. Lord Grey, whose opi- 
nion you quoted, held much the same opinion in 1909 as I 
and others hold now. He stated in the House of Commons 
that ‘our Navy is to us what the German Army is to Germany’, 
To have a strong Navy, he said, would-increase their prestige, 
their diplomatic. influence, their power of protecting their 
commerce, but, he said, ‘it is not the matter of life and death 
to them that it is to us’. I disagree with those who believe that 


complete disarmament will prevent war. Further, I would say - 


that it is wrong in principle to propose that naval armaments are 
either aggressive or that they are the cause of war. It is not the 
armament which is aggressive, it is the policy which euverns its 
use. Man, not the machine, makes war. 

A. V. A.: That is all very well, but man’s outlook on ue sub- 
ject is governed by the strength of the machine he controls, and 
if you rely upon armaments for security, and claim the right to 
fix your own strength, other nations will immediately claim 
relative strengths, and I should say from my experience that 
that leads to yet another claim on our side for progressive 
increases in our strength, and so on ad infinitum. And there you 
are back in the old race for armaments, and armaments which 
in my view, would most certainly Re used, and not kept as-a 
beautiful possession. 

*. J. E. T. H.: As regards man’s Ganiedk being governed by fe 
sthensth of the machine he controls, I quite agree with you; but 
‘surely the important thing is whether that man wishes for a 
strong machine for the purpose of defence and security or for 
purposes of aggression? I feel rather that the so-called race of 
armaments was caused by a pre-War ‘mentality which does not 
now exist in the same way, and that many of the efforts that 


_ have been made to reduce armaments in recent years have failed 


partly because many nations would never have worried to think 
so much about armaments if they had not been asked to state 
their requirements in that respect. 

A. V.A.: L.wish that were true. I am bound to say that in my 
experience of international conferences on the matter, no one 


would claim to be building up to this country or that country, © 


but they always argue to each other that they are building 
because of somebody else. There may be nations who might be 
allowed to build to parity with us without causing us a single 


> 
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flutter. But it would be argued that in consequence some other 
Power who might be a menace to us, would. build increased 
strength in relation to that Power claiming parity with us. And 
so again you have the vicious race in armaments. It is this that 
seems to me to have been one of the principal causes of the 
failure of the Allies to implement the preamble to the Disarma- 
ment Clauses of the Versailles Treaty. pie 

J. E. T. H.: I notice that you say that if one nation increases 
armaments itis an incentive to some other nation to increase 
too. But when we cut down ours other nations do not follow 
in this respect. In a world which seems to grow rather more than 
less dangerous, we have voluntarily..weakened our naval 
defences to the point of danger, and not only do I maintain that 
any further reduction would be suicidal, but that it is our duty 
to consider our own interests to the extent of maintaining the 
full naval strength which we are permitted by Treaty. 

A. V. A.: I wholeheartedly agree with you, Admiral, that 
relative to pre-War strength we have reduced our Navy by a 
greater percentage than any other Power. But it must not be 
forgotten that our 1914 strength had reference to the German 
1914 strength, practically the whole of which strength is no 
longer in existence. Therefore, we ought to look at the matter 
now from the point of view of current risks, and it seems to me 
that at the present moment, unless we are prepared to agree to 
progressive disarmament, we give a tremendous argument to 
Germany for re-armament which may probably mean the in- 
crease of armaments by other Powers and a general increase in 
not merely defensive but offensive power in the world as a result. 

J. E. T. H.: But surely we have not only agreed to reductions 
but, as you said just now, we have kept our word. What possible 
menace could it be to the peace of the world, or what possible 
harm could it do to anyone, if we now commenced to build up 
to Treaty strength, and at the expiration of the existing Treaties 
we increased our cruiser and destroyer force to that which has 
so often been stated by high naval authorities to be the mini- 
mum for our requirements? 

A. V.A.: But don’t you think it would be regarded seriously as 
a retrograde step to propose an actual expansion of either naval 
or any other form of armament beyond present treaty limits, 
when, in fact, the Allies are honourably committed under the 
Versailles Treaty to progressive disarmament? You have pointed 
to the fact that we have set a good example, but you are suggest- 
ing that because others have not followed it we should give it up. 
My point is that we should not give up setting an example, but 
that we should continue to set as good an example. Many people 
would urge that we should set a better one still. 

“J. E: T: H.: Of course, I quite agree that it is very nice to be 
the good boy of the class—to be the one who is noted as. 
having set a good example. But my point is that others have not 
done ‘their share in following that good example, and that if we 
continue to be the nation who sets a: good example in still further 
naval disarmament, not only our own security but-the actual 

ace of the world may. be jeopardised,.because there will be 
ph aca force to guard our supplies and to ensure law and 
order. : sae 

A.V. A.: On that, Admiral, my own belief is that neither the 
possession, nor the lack of possession, of armaments themselves 
will deter nations from going to war, and if we earnestly desire 
peace it seems to me that the only way of ensuring it is to provide 
other means for the settlement of disputes, which will be of such 
a character as to give the nations confidence enough to disarm..- 
In other words, we need to devise a procedure which will ensure 
that when ordinary conciliation and negotiation have failed, the: 
parties shall definitely refer the dispute to an international court. 
It is only by a development of such procedure in international’ 
affairs that-the nations-will ever be’ willing to rely upon law 
instead of upon force. In my view it would be a tremendous help 
at this juncture if this nation would-give a-lead by under-~ 
taking definitely that every international. dispute to which we 
are a party, which is not settled by ordinary conciliation and 
Wee shall be referred to the International Court of 

ustice. sep eres 

“J. E. T. H.: I quite agree that many disputes might with 
advantage be referred to an International Court of Justice, but 
Iam not quite clear how the decision of that Court is'to be made 
effective. You cannot uphold any law, whether national or inter- 
national, without some force being available for use, if necessary. 

A. V. A.: As to the enforcement of the decisions of an Inter- 
national Court, I recognise that some provisions of sanction 
would be necessary. But I feel sure that there would be much 
less difficulty in obtaining such sanctions with regard to the 
decisions of an International Court of Law, which would record 
the verdict of a purely judicial body, than there would be in the 
case of majority decisions of a representative body like the 
Council of the League. On the other hand, I also feel way 


_ that the history of the development of judicial procedure in 
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countries is such that once you get the nations to agree to refer 
their disputes to the Court, the decisions of that Court are likely _ 
to be accepted readily. The enforcement of such decisions in the 
event of there being recalcitrants ought in such circumstances 
certainly to be within the power of an International Police Force. 

J. E. T. H.: An International Police Force, if it is to be strong 
enough to preserve order, must consist in these days of land, sea 
and air forces, and I cannot visualise a force which contains men 
of dozens of different languages, customs and creeds, co-operating 
satisfactorily in every world crisis, big and small. I feel, however, 
as you say; that the findings of an International Court would 
have a distinct moral effect, but still I feel that it is necessary, 
for us, with out world-wide responsibilities, to maintain a naval. 
force of our own which is strong enough to be in the right place _ 
at the right time, and which,.if used in the right way, will: 
prevent disorders, or quell them before they have assumed 
serious proportions. This sort of peace work or police work has 
been done by our Navy on countless occasions in the past and 
will be done in the future if the power is given us. One’ point 
comes to my mind, and-that is—what would be the effect if this 
International Police Force was, as has been suggested, itself. 
defeated when it tried to uphold the decisions of its Court? _ 

A. V. A.: I am glad to feel that you think the decisions of a 
Court of this character would have a distinct moral effect. I 
hold the view that every decision of such a Court would develop 
the authority of international law and that experience would 
lead to the codification of such law and therefore increase the d 
confidence of the nations in its effectiveness. As that confidence 
grew, I feel certain also that there would be far more ready 
agreement to disarm, and with such progressive disarmament ; 
I feel confident that an International Police Force would be ~ 
sufficient. : | 

J. E. T. H.:_It may be popular, but I cannot help having 
doubts as to whether it is wise for us to base our security, our 
well-being, our very existence, on the finding of an International ‘ 
Court. Great Britain may stand by that finding, she may con- 
tinue to be the good boy of the class, but others may not be 
so good. I cannot, myself, think it would be wise to rely entirely. 
on such methods of security. I feel it would be more secure to 
stand by our Navy and our Army, those proved machines which 
have served the Empire so well. 

A. V. A.: I am sorry, Admiral, that I cannot agree with you 
about that. I have no doubt that the same sort of argument was 
in the minds of those who thought that every citizen should 
have the right to remain personally armed, or to maintain the 
practice of duelling for the settlement of disputes of honour. 

In due course of time the building of a judicial procedure has 
abolished that system within our nation, and all our efforts 
should be to establish an equally peaceable method of settling 


our disputes in international as in national affairs. 
J. E. T. H.: It is true that disputes between individuals in this 


_ country which were once settled: by force are now normally set- 


tled in the courts of law; but the building up of this judicial pro- 
cedure did not imply the abolition or reduction of the police 
force; the power behind the law. Our police force is not the cause 
of crime, and the reduction of the police force will not prevent 
crime. Surely, therefore, it is not right to argue that, if the ideal is 
to be attained, if the peace of the world is to be preserved by law, 
a ‘start: should be made by ‘reducing, or, as some claim, by 
abolishing; the world’s police ‘forces of which our Navy, the 
police of the seas, is the most efficient. The reduction or aboli- 
tion of our Navy will-no more prevent war than the reduction 
of the police force will.prevent crime. What is sauce for the 
national goose is sauce for the international gander. ; 
‘A. V.A.: The essential thing to remember is that the civil 
population has surrendered the right to be the arbiters by force 
in their own quarrel. That is all we ask of nations. I think no one _ 
can deny the progress made ‘in national civil order in the last two 
centuries. Can we say the same rate of progress is shown in inter- 
national order?-I do not argue that you must necessarily abolish = 
the Navy or even unfairly-reduce it in the present condition of _ 
things in the world, but I do feel most strongly after the awful 
experiences of 1914-18 in loss of life, in human suffering, and the 
economic disasters in the post-War period, that if such a catas- — 
trophe be repeated the whole of civilisation is endangered. It is’ 


cedure by the nations, I am confident that disarmament would — 
come both naturally and rapidly. International police p: 

would be far more readily solved in such an atmosphere. Fifteen 
years after the War to end wars it is, to my mind, certain tl ‘ 
the nations must co-operate for peace or perish, = 
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Marlborough and Queen cAnne 


A selection from the exhibits illustrating the period of Marltcrough and Queen Anne, now on view at Chesterfield House. 
Editorial comment will be found on page 223 


Matthew Prior, by Charles Jervas (1675-1739) Henrietta Cavendish Holles, Countess of Oxford, by John Wootton 


Lent by the Ma ss of Titchfield (1690-1765) 
Sees pavger ch ae Lent by the Marquess of Titchfield 


* 


Walnut settee, covered with Soho tapestry (c. 1715) Lent by Capt. N. R. Colville, M.C. 
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Boulle inkstand, with silver fittings, given by Louis XIV to Matthew 
Prior on his mission to France 
Lent by the Duke of Portland 


Brussels Tapestry: “The Camp’, from The Art of War after L.de Hondt, : 
showing the Arms of the Duke of Marlborough (early eighteenth Easy iF 
century) Blue Delft plate with portrait of Queen Anne 
Lent by the Marquess of Blandford Lent by Robert Hall Warren, Esq. 


Left: Posset-pot, with knob in the form of a crown surmounted by a cross (c, 1685). Centre: Two-handled bowl with open-work border 
(early eighteenth century). Right: Covered sweetmeat-bow] (c. 1720) 
Lent by D. H. Beves, Esq.; Walter Harding, Esq.; and Mrs. Dickson 


e. years. atc But he had a brother-in-law 
a 23 then acted as his guardian, a guardian anyone 
mi; t envy, for he was Izaak ‘Walton, author of The Compleat 
Angler: 1 like to picture Izaak going off for-a day’s fishing 
- with Master Tommy trotting beside him. Anyhow, when the 
) grew up, we may be quite sure that he owed much of his 
_as a ‘fisher of men’ to the counsel and example of Izaak 
Walton. He went to school at Winchester; where his special 
- friend was a boy called Francis Turner. Some thirty-five 
years later there was to be a historic day when seven bishops 


_ thusiasm. Of those seven bishops, ‘Thomas Ken was destined 
- to be one and Francis Turner. another. Both went from 
Winchester to William of Wykeham’s other foundation, New 
College at’ Oxford. With the Restoration it was no longer 
essary for men to be ordained in secret. Ken was now or- 
ied, gave up his post as a mathematical lecturer at New 
liege, and began parish work as rector of Little Easton, in 
sex. In 1663 he seems to have published an anonymous 
nphiet, with the rather depressing title: Ichabod; or Five 
roans of | the Church, The loudest of the groans was over 
pe luralities—that system under which one man would hold 
simultaneously. perhaps three or four rich livings, putting in 
ll-paid curates to do the work. Years afterwards, when he 
had become a bishop, Ken again attacked that abuse in:a 
characteristic fashion, saying to his clergy: ‘I find. it written 
; ee “Go-ye-and teach all nations’, not “‘send-your 
_curates to teach all nations” ’. Ken stayed at Little Easton’ for 
_ twor years. At this time his brother-in-law Izaak Walton, 
already an old man, had made his ‘home -with Dr. ‘Morley, 
+ Bishop of Winchester, ‘and thé Bishop asked Ken to join them, 
acting as | bishop’ $ chaplain. Accordingly for some ‘years after- 
¥ x wards he spent most of his time at Winchester and at Farnham 
Castle, the ‘magnificent seat of the- Bishops of Winchester. 
He also looked after a parish i in Winchester, but, true to his 
“a principles, refused to receive the income while he held any 
_ other post. For other short periods he held parishes in the 
_ Isle of Wight and in Hampshire, and was always loved by his 
~_ parishioners. Yet Winchester was his real-home: While there 
he wrote and published a book of prayers for the use of the 
~ ~ boys: at Winchester College. In later editions of this book he 
added three hymns—the famous morning and evening hymns, 
4s - ‘Awake my soul’ and ‘Glory to Thee’—and also a Hymn for 
Midnight, which is far less well known and ‘certainly is not 
equal in merit to the others. One may doubt if the Winchester 


q happily snoring at that hour. But poor Ken himself had only 
You will recollect the stanza of the Evening Hymn which, as 
a printed i in our books, begins ‘If in the night I sleepless lie’— 
peaking of sleeplessness as a possibility. But for Ken it was 


__adismal certainty, and the line as he wrote it was “When in 
- the night I sleepless 1 Nop bp 
- first he seemed “unattractive, no courtier, a little shy and 
awkward. But once past that stage he proved a delightful com- 
~ panion, full of knowledge, quick sympathy and humour. And 
_ when any principle was at stake, he had immense courage. 


oneal of Winchester was only too- ates to oblige, and 
actually built on an additional room to his Deanery in order 
to accommodate the attractive but disreputable lady. But the 
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were placed on trial and acquitted amid scenes ‘of wild en-— 


g schoolboys. had much need of a, midnight hymn; they were © 


too much use for it, as he suffered habitually from insomnia: | 


a t this point we might try to g geta mental portrait of him. At _ 


Bier et you —— one histotic i instance. When the Court ; 


King, to his credit, bore: Ken 1 no grudge. On the: RAS 


when the bishopric of Bath and Wells. was vacant, ‘Who shall _ ¥ 


have it’, said Charles, ‘but. the dittle. black fellow. who. denied 
poor Nelly ; a lodging”? = : 
A second instance belongs to a vine dace t0 the tae year: of 


James II’s reign, when his attempts to undermine the Anglican — 
Church had made the country seethe - with » political and 


ecclesiastical excitement. On the first Sunday in April Ken was 


to preach the afternoon sermon at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
~ John Evelyn notes in his diary that the morning service was 
greatly upset by crowds of people rushing in so as to secure 
_ seats for hearing Ken in the afternoon. With unflinching 
_courage Ken set forth the claims of the English Church upon 


the-English people. -James was’ not there, having gone to-a 
Roman Catholic service, but afterwards sent for Ken, saying 
that he ‘had heard strange. reports about his sermon. ‘If’, 
replied Ken, ‘ your Majesty had not neglected your duty” “of 
being” present, my enemies had missed this opportunity of 
accusing me’. With that uncompromising remark the inter- 
view, naturally enough, came to an abrupt end. And the fear- 
lessness of this quiet, shy little man sprang from his utter devo- 
tion to God. His piety gained the admiration of his friends, as 
his charm gained their love. After the failure of the Monmouth 
rebellion, he interceded against the barbarities of Kirke and 
Judge. Jeffreys. He visited the wretched prisoners and supplied 
them with food: He made a practice of entertaining twelve of 
the poorest people every Sunday at his own’ table. Lord 
Macaulay—none too favourable a critic of ecclesiastics, as a 
rule—wrote of Ken that ‘his ~moral character- Seems - to 
approach, as near as human infirmity permits, to the ideal ‘per- 
fection of Christian virtue’. In November,’ 1684, he - was 
appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells. I do not want to refer. £0 
events which are described in every History of England. For 
that reason, I shall pass over the historic trial of the seven 
bishops when, after a week in the Tower, Ken and the others 
were triumphantly acquitted. If you have forgotten the story— 
or even if you have not—it is well worth while to read it again 
in Chapter 8 of Macaulay’s History, where it is magnificently 
told. In spite of their strong opposition to James, Ken and 
those who shared his views found themselves in a position of 
great difficulty when William of Orange was appointed King 
of England. They. regarded this as wholly illegal and morally 
wrong. They were quite glad to see James depart. They would 
have been-quite willing that William should be nominated as 
Regent to rule the country. But they believed that: the King, 


whether good or bad, held his office by divine right,.and that _ | 


no Parliament could depose him. Consequently, having sworn 
allegiance to James, they did not feel that, during his lifetime; 
they could take the oath of allegiance to William: The Arch- 
bishop: of Canterbury, seven bishops, and about four hundred 
clergy persisted in their refusal, as a matter of conscience, and 
therefore, in 1691, were deprived of their posts. It was a cruel 
blow to Ken, who loved his diocese, his bent ars ‘his 
work for the Church of England. 

But he had a staunch friend in Lord Wepeiensti: owner: ear 
the beautiful ; mansion known as Longleat. Weymouth invited 
Ken to make his home there, and in that tranquil setting the 
rest of his years were passed. In 1702, Queen Anne, to her 
great credit, wished to reinstate Ken at Wells, but his health 
was broken, he wanted a young friend of his to be appointed, 
and so he declined. But once more he felt able to attend the 


- cathedral and to: make ‘his communion there. After-a long 
illness and much pain borne with unfailing courage, he died in 


1711, and was buried outside the east window of Frome 
church. He had beguiled many weary hours by writing reli- 
gious verse, but none of it, except the three hymns for Morn- 
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ing, Evening and Midnight, was published during his lifetime. 
Indeed, the other poems, though simple, devout, and often 
pathetic, are not very striking. I want to end by quoting part 
of the Evening Hymn which you probably don’t know. The 
reason is that in the hymn books are printed merely the first 
five verses, with the doxo!ogy. Verse 5 ends, as you will 
remember, 


[et no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest. 


Two rather inferior stanzas follow, and then the hymn, as Ken 


Wrote it, continues: 


The faster sleep the sense doth bind, 
The more unfettered is the mind; 

O may my soul, from matter free, 
‘Thy loveliness unclouded see! 


Whither Britain?—V : 


(Continued from page 216) 


goods. A penny is exchangeable for a pennyworth of goods. 
A pound is a title deed to a pound’s worth of goods, There is ' 
only one sort of goods that is both handy and readily exchange- 
able for any sort of goods that its owners prefer to have, and 
that is gold. Accordingly, all the nations had to make their 
money entitle the owner to its value in gold. Anybody who had 
an English five pound note could go into the Bank of England 
and demand and receive five golden sovereigns for it. This was 
called being on the Gold Standard. But when the war tributes 
drained all the gold in Germany into England and France, and 
then drained all the gold in England and France into the 
United States, the Gold Standard became impossible in 
Europe. When you presented your five pound note at the Bank 
of England, the Bank had to say: ‘Sorry: no gold today. You 
can have it in British coal or steel, or in British fried fish and 
chips; or would you like a British bicycle? You will not be 
allowed to take the bicycle into the United States, but it will be 
all right here’. Now this meant that England had gone off the 
Gold Standard. It was a great surprise to our voters, because 
the Government had just won an election by an impassioned 
appeal to the voters to save the country from utter dishonor 
and bankruptcy by saving the Gold Standard at all costs. The 
truth is, neither the voters nor the statesmen understood a 
thing about it. If they had, some voter would have asked the 
Prime Minister ‘Have you any gold to back our money with; 
of if not, can you buy any? Because if not, we must go off the 
Gold Standard whether we like it or not; and the only thing 


_ that can happen will be that if the United States will not take 


their tribute in goods, they must go whistle for it, just as we 
have had to go whistle for our tribute from Germany’. But 
nobody said anything of the sort, because nobody knew what 
the Gold Standard meant. So Democracy, through its voters, 
swore to maintain the Gold Standard to the last drop of its 
blood; and its political leaders promised to die rather than haul 
down that sacred emblem. But the first man who presented a 
five pound note at the Bank of England brought all that non- 
sense down with a crash. The election shouting was hardly over 
when we came off the Gold Standard like a hen offa hot griddle, 


Boss Syndicalism 

Now you would have thought that after this the nations 
would have seen that they must write off their debts and wipe 
the slate all round. But they were prevented by their insane 
Syndicalism. Syndicalism is well known on the Continent in a 
crude revolutionary form, as the doctrine that all our indus- 
tries should be owned and managed and financed by the 
workers actually engaged in them—the mines by the miners, 
the railways by railwaymen, the factories by the factory hands, 
and the theatres by the actors and scene-shifters. Now every- 
one with two pennyworth of sense and knowledge of business 
knows that mines cannot be managed by miners, nor factories 
by factory operatives, nor railways by porters, plate-layers, 
locomotive-drivers and stokers. It is not their job. They know 
no more of the financing and managing and marketing of their 
trades than a cabin-steward knows of navigation. We can see 
this very clearly when Syndicalism is proposed for poor men 
who work for weekly wages; but we swallow it like children: 
with our eyes shut and our mouths open when it is ss Sapa 


‘Boards of Directors, bankers, and industrial and 


aa 


O when shall I, in endless day, 
For ever chase dark sleep away, — 
And hymns with the supernal choir | 
Incessant sing, and never tire? : 
Then he addresses his guardian angel: 
You, my blest Guardian, whilst I sleep, 
Close to my bed your vigils keep, 
Divine love into me instil, 
Stop all the avenues of ill; 


Thought to thought with my soul converse, 
Celestial joys to me rehearse, 
Or in my stead, all the night long, 
Sing to my God a grateful song. 
Perhaps when in future we use the old Evening Hymn we 
may remember the man who wrote it, thanking God for the 
memory and good example of Thomas Ken. 


‘ 


bosses generally. Yet these people are as ignorant of the 
difficult science of high politics as a coal hewer or cotton 
Weaver is of office business. Their job is not to promote the 
welfare of the nation, but to make profits for themselves and 
their shareholders. They think that the nation is prospering 
when they are making profits, and is being ruined when their 
trade comes to a standstill. The shipping companies think that = 


the country lives by its overseas trade, and that if every pound ; 
of cheese we make had to go three times round the world * 
before we were allowed to eat it, we should be three times as ; i 
rich as we were before. If you told them that the real interest 


of every country is to have as little overseas trade as possible  —— 
they would think you had gone stark raving mad. If we had 
been able to produce everything we consumed during the ; 
war, there would have been no submarine campaign. But then 
the ship-owners would not have made enormous fortunes out 
of the war. The war was a godsend to them. But it was not a 
godsend to the rest of us. !' 


But never mind the shippers. Now let us come to the very 
worst example of Boss Syndicalism. The most important trade 
in the country is the trade in money, because, as I have just re- 
minded you, money consists of title deeds to all sorts of goods, 
from diamonds to baked potatoes. The trade in money is con- 
ducted by the bankers, who make enormous profits by keeping 
our spare money for us and lending it to us again at interest. They 
are always looking for borrowers, just as bakers and tailors are 
looking for customers, and they don’t care a rap whether the 
borrower is a Britisher or a foreigner: they lend to whoever will 
pay the highest interest on the best security. And just as the 
cobbler comes to think there is nothing like leather, and the 
ship-owner that there is nothing like overseas trade, the bankers 
come to think that the whole business of the world consists of 
borrowing, and that we are all being ruined when we are not 
up to our eyes in debt. Now you know as well as I do that 
nations should be. cash nations, just as the late Sir Jesse Boot 
was a cash chemist. If a Government lets itself be guided by 
money-lenders, the money-lenders will guide it by the shortest 
way to bankruptcy, exactly as they guided the prodigal son. 
When we found out that the plundering of Germany, ordained 
by the Treaty of Versailles, had ended in one pound notes 
being worth only twelve-and-sixpence, we should have stopped 
it, and wiped the slate all round, but for the money-lenders. <q 
How did they prevent us? Very simply. They said ‘All your 
difficulties arise from the fact that you think that Germany 
cannot pay her tribute to you. But you forget that she can if 

ou lend her the money. We can arrange that quite easily’. 
Tecteed of sending them to the nearest lunatic asylum, our 
Boss Syndicalist Government said: ‘Splendid! why didn’t we 
think of that before?? Of course, the German industrialists 
eagerly borrowed all the money they were offered, and used it 
to try to flood the markets of their creditors with German 
goods. Then up went all the tariffs again higher than ever, to 
keep out the German goods, and the old deadlock was worse 
than ever. Practically all the States stopped paying war debts. 
We were too honest to repudiate our ae to the United ony 


we acknowledged it handsomely and fully; but as we send only 
a few pounds now and then, to shew our good faith by whatis 
politely called a ‘token payment’, the United States will lose 


r 


<* 


nothing worth mentioning when she takes the advice I gave her 
B ‘last April in New York, and magnanimously writes off her 


unpayable debt. The plundering game is up, and the money- 
lending bubble is burst. The late Sir Jesse Boot and his 
“Woolworth competitors turn out to have been much sounder 


_ financiers than the bankers; and the likelihood of another war 


is all the less because the-last one, instead of doing all the 
glorious things it promised to do, and was intended to do, only 
smashed up the three Empires that began ‘it; broke the Bank 
of England; and left the European belligerents, victors and 


_ vanquished alike, in the position of undischarged bankrupts, 


whilst their American creditor, with her banks broken in all 
directions, is cursing her Boss Syndicalism more heartily than 


any of them. 
_ Possible Dangers of Peace 


_ And now what will the United States do to us in England 


_ when they realize that we cannot pay them in gold and that pay- | 


ment in commercial goods will ruin their industries? Will 


_ they ask for payment in territory: say by handing over Jamaica 
to them? Will they offer to take the Codex Sinaiticus, the 


_ Elgin Marbles, and their pick of the choicest works in the 


British Museum Library, the Bodleian, and the National 
Gallery? We should reply that we will pay. only. what we 
borrowed; and what we borrowed was not territory, nor art 
treasures of incalculable value, but food and munitions. There 


is no job that we could do for the United States that her mil- 


lions of unemployed would not clamor for if it were pro- 
ee to let us do it; and so the deadlock would come again, as 

peless as ever. There is really nothing for it but to wipe the 
slate, the sooner the better. 


- And now comes the question—when we have wiped the 
slate, what then? Are we to continue to live under a dictatoz- 
ship of bankers and ship-owners, with cabinet ministers as their 
puppets and scapegoats? If so, what will happen? The ship- 


owners will keep on clamoring for more overseas trade, and 


filling the newspapers with their alarms of national ruin when- 
ever there is a decrease in our exports. Manufacturers and 
farmers will want to keep out foreign goods and supply our 
own necessities by our own labor. But the two sets will agree 
on one point. They will both want to force English goods on 
foreign nations. If a country that has been wearing British 
stockings begins, very sensibly, to knit its own stockings, and 


' puts a duty on British stockings to keep them out, the news- 


papers will echo the cries of our stocking merchants and ship- 
owners for what they openly call retaliation: that is, the 
Government is bullied in‘o putting a vindictive duty on some 
product of the other country, to force it to give up knitting its 
own stockings. Nothing more senselessly stupid from the 


point of view of both nations could be imagined; but the ship- 


owners and the home manufacturers are quite well pleased, 
because the vindictive duty keeps out foreign goods. This silly 
squabbling used to end in wars; but war, as I said before, is 


- becoming impossible, because instead of merely killing young 


soldiers, mostly unmarried, in the old style, it now kills women 
and men indiscriminately, and this means not glory but exter- 
mination. So we can no longer count on war to make us sit up 
and take our public business seriously. The disappearance of 
war seems such a relief at present that nobody thinks of look- 
ing beyond it; but as the waste of life under Boss Syndicalism 
is much worse than the slaughter in old-fashioned war, 


} _ civilization may be in greater danger from peace than from 


war. I cannot go further into this now. 
What About the Empire? 


But there remains a very important point which I have not 
touched. When you ask ‘Whither Britain?’ what exactly do you 
mean by Britain? Do you mean the British Isles or the British 
Empire; for there is all the difference in the world. Ask a 
Cockney soldier to die for Camberwell, and he will think the 


g demand a very proper one, though he won’t die if he can help 
it. But ask him to die for Calcutta, and his reply will be un- 


printable. Therefore, we shall have to be very careful about 


4 this Empire business. I should be very glad indeed to see our 
_ Imperialist Englishmen regarding the Hong Kong Chinese, 


and the Singalese and the Malays, the Maoris, the Hindus and 
-Zulus and Bantus as their compatriots, their fellow-Britains, 
their own Imperial flesh and blood, instead of lumping them 


_ all contemptuously together as niggers and Chinks. But if this 


b 


touching extension of the brotherhood of mankind is to be 


Bs He 


effected at the cost of repudiating all our nearest European 
neighbors as foreigners and enemies, to be harassed with 
tariffs, and threatened by big armaments, then instead of giving 
three cheers for the Empire I feel inclined to say simply ‘Don’t 
be silly’. I grant you that nationalism and patriotism have to 


be reckoned with when there are friendly,human instincts and — 


ethnological facts at the back.of them; but there are no friendly 
instincts at the back of Imperialism. On the contrary, the 
instinct not only of the distant Indian, but even of the nearby 
Welshman, the Irishman and the Scot, is to resent and repu- 
diate Imperial dominance, so that if we are to preserve the 
connection, we must make it appear flattering and advan- 


tageous to all the parts of the Empire, giving them Home Rule, - 
calling them dominions instead of colonies, and putting them - 


on the same footing as what we call the Mother Country, or 
even on a better one. But think what that may lead to. There 
is only a handful of English-speaking people with pink skins 
in the dominions. The Indians outnumber the rest of the 
Empire, including England, five to one. Consequently, the 
effect of making India a dominion, in the Canadian sense, 
would be that England would- become, in effect, a dominion of 
India, and England might not like that. England might break 
off from the Empire, as the United States did: Now think over 
this. I cannot feel sure of the permanence of any intimate poli- 
tical combination that is not based on homogeneity: that is, on 
the people in the combination being reasonably like one 
another in their tastes and religious faiths, their traditions and 


hopes. Now it is as plain as a pikestaff that a combination of - 


the northern states of Europe with the United States of 
America, and with Australia and New Zealand, would be far 
more homogeneous ‘than any possible combination of Euro- 
peans with Asiatics. In the war, when the French let loose their 
negro soldiers and the British their Asiatic soldiers to slaughter 
our German neighbors, I felt, and I hope you did too, that 
this was not playing the game of Western civilization. When 
the question ‘Whither Britain?’ is put to me, I am quite pre- 
pared to make cheerful guesses as far as ‘Britain’ means British 
ideas and British stock; but if it means a miscellaneous crowd 
of Chinese, millions of different sorts.of Indians, a handful of 
Malay head-hunters and Fijian cannibals, and masses of dark- 
coloured native contingents from North and South Africa, then 
I can only shake my head. If I were a stranger from another 
planet I should say that an attempt to combine England with 
India before England was combined with the United States on 
the one side and with all her Western European neighbors on 
the other, is a crazy reversal of the natural order of things, 
and cannot possibly last. I could understand an Asiatic com- 
bination, with Japan as its most aggressive organizer, frighten- 
ing the West into a European and American combination; but 
I could not back the permanency of the present combinations. 

I repeat, if we do not make the constituents of the Empire so 
independent of England that England will have nothing to do 
but support an enormously expensive navy to protect them, 
they will break off as the American colonies did; yet if we 
grant them that independence, the tail will wag the dog, as it 
did very vigorously at the Ottawa Conference. As between the 
present arrangement of forty-five million pink men sitting on 
the heads of three hundred million brown and yellow men, 
and the international co-operation insisted on by Mr. Wells, 
I am on the side of Mr. Wells; and Wells and I are both much 
cleverer and more disinterested than the Boss Syndicalists. 
It is true that the Parliamentary gentlemen pay no attention to 
us, just as their grandfathers paid no attention to Dickens and 
Ruskin, Carlyle and Marx and the Fabians of the nineteenth 
century; but that did not in the least prevent things turning out 
as Dickens and the rest said they would, and as the Parliamen- 
tary gentlemen said they would not. So look out, dear listeners, 
look out. So long. ~ 
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Boric Airways ; 
I was pleased to learn from your Week by Week notes that a” 
World Air Transport service has been seriously considered, and 
_a report of the investigations published. I am convinced that 
_no real progress in disarmament can be achieved until the air 
problem is solved..The idea of an International Police Force 
seems to be gaining ground: but before such a force could be 
effective for peace, military aviation must be abolished. An 


ex-officer of the French Foreign Legion wrote recently in The © 


Spectator suggesting an international police force modelled on 
the French Foreign Legion, and he argued that a strong inter- 
national air force would be necessary to deal with ‘enemy 
bombers’. 
will keep up their national air forces—those enemy bombers 
which would be the objectives of an International Police Force 
out to punish aggression. At present I think all plans for inter- 
national police are premature. We must concentrate on dis- 
armament, and the first step is to get rid of military aviation 
and devote this wonderful new power entirely to useful and 
beneficent purposes. That this fact has been realised, and a 
plan for world airways evolved and published, is a most 
hopeful sign of thought in the right direction. If we can have 
an international sleeping car company, why not world airways? 
poe. N.W.II | E. A. FANCOURT 


Noise bateneat . 

Is it not rather surprising that among the sources of excessive 
noise production no mention has hitherto been made, either by 
the writers of the excellent articles on this subject which 
appeared in THE LISTENER, or by the contributors of the corres- 
pondence following the same, of one of the most prolific causes of 
rsse in the London streets and the main roads in and out of the 


Metropolis—namely, the motor omnibus? When every possible - 


tribute has been paid to the many excellencies of the ’bus service 
of London, it must be admitted that an exceedingly noisier 
engine is tolerated than would be allowed in the case of private 
motorists. This fact, even in ‘respect of single vehicles, is pain- 
fully noticeable, while the combined effect of the great fleets of 
*buses perpetually roaring and rattling through the streets must 
account for a large proportion of the din complained of. The 
adoption of a quieter engine, even at the cost of slightly higher 
running charges, would probably result in such a considerable 
lessening of the total volume of noise as to earn the gratitude of 
all except those peculine people who acl in noise for the sake 

bh noise. 
- Harrow Weald. 


| Whither Britain? 

There were one or two points in Me. H. G. Wells’ talk on 
‘Whither Britain?’ which I think should not be allowed to go 
unchallenged, and the first one is the ‘splendid tradition for 


E. W. MaArson 


fair play and liberty’ which England has. Has Mr. Wells for- 


gotten Amritsar, the Bengal Ordinance, Meerut, Kenya and 
Ireland? Or, to go no further than our own doorstep, does he 
think that the 3,000,000 unemployed and their dependants are 
recipients of fair play and liberty? And then our ‘great Empire’! 
The British Empire has been built up on conquest and ex- 
ploitation; how, then, can it be great? Really, one expected some- 
: ae better than this from the ‘immortal Wells’. 
_ Surrey FLORENCE STAMP 


Mr. Churchill, in his entertaining talk, said that if the British 


Empire were to go, our commerce would suffer severely, our 
standard of living would fall, and so forth. But his argument is 


_ defeated when it is realised that two-thirds of what was once 


the Empire has gone already. Yet these two-thirds still trade 


with us, and for the same reason they traded with us before—- 


because it paid them. For commerce laughs at sentiment and 
ties of blood, as has been clearly shown by. British manufac- 


_ turers when they sold key machinery to the same foreigners . 
_ who are now, because of that machinery, undermining our 


apace. Yet it paid these Englishmen to supply these goods 


te niah ce and there the matter ended as far as they were concerned. 
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Apparently he takes for granted that all countries | 


line and colour, if he has examined as many of his drawings and 


‘Mr. Churchill also mentioned democracy; spoke as if it had © 
a present day reality; spoke as if we were not ruled by bankers, _ 7 
Berti oen: commercialists, apostates, wire-pullers, newspapers, 
conventions, stunts and careerists; spoke as if that queer fish of 
a democracy without an enlightened demos had at last beea : 
created. But these Romantics will say anything,  =— Fer 

Nottingham ALFRED E. Lacy * . 


On January 16, Winston Churchill told the world that ‘ _ we: Lae 
have preserved the rights and freedom of our men and v women 
and the existence of our parliament at a time when, in every other — ° 
country such things have been trampled down by tyranny and 
dictatorships’. The statement which I have italicised is. a a 
untrue. “7 gies 
Montana Sierre, ahem se Queen shut 7 i 


Paul Klee : 5 ae 2} ao 
Does Mr. Foggie know much abbat Klee i seh as” Ne ke 
Herbert Read) and still dislike his painting? Or does he know ae y 
little more of Klee than was told him by Mr. Read’s article and ~ 
the ‘Landscape’ reproduced with it? One suspects with charity a 
that only the latter question is apt; Mr. Foggie’s remarks would — 
then be explained well by Coleridge, who observed that — 
‘sciolism brings with it petulance and presumption’—a com- 
ment which many others deserve who assault ‘ modern’ art and > 
‘modern’ poetry. They show themselves perplexed, and ‘in all 
perplexity’ (Coleridge again) ‘there is a portion of fear, which 
predisposes the mind to anger’. If Mr. Foggie does know as 
much about Klee as Mr. Read, if he is as familiar with Klee’s 


*, 


paintings in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, no less than in — 
reproduction and now at the Mayor Gallery, if he is versed in 
Klee’s purpose and pronouncements as thoroughly as Mr. 
Read, then one can only commiserate with him for lacking the = 
sensibility required for recognising and enjoying ee value of a. 
exquisite, if unfamiliar, art. : 
As for Mr. Read’s ‘egregious nonsense of cangige together 2 
the names of Klee and Giotto’, Mr. Read oe them in no 
equalising or esthetically comparative way. Mr. Foggie must — 
read his paragraph again. ee al 
London, N.W.3 


I am an ordinary middle-aged woman, considered, as faras I 
know, to be sane; but when I looked at the reproduction of == 
‘Landscape’, by Paul Klee, in THE LISTENER of January 17,IT 
wondered whether I was mad, or the artist and his reproducers. — es. | 
If either of my children, at the age of four or five, had perpe- — : 
trated such a drawing, I might have smiled at his naiveté and 

ignorance, and I might have put it into a drawer, calling myself 

a sentimental fool the while, to take out and smile over in the % 
years to come}, but I should take good care that no other | person 
saw it. If ‘Landscape’ gives a fair idea of the trend of modern 
art, the sooner we form a Society for the Abatement of Art,as 
we have for Noise and Smoke, the better for our mental health! a 

Woodford . , . _ FRANCES L. TURNER | 


I wonder’ if Mr. ‘Read’ appreciates the mingled ‘hope: and ~y 
curiosity with which his articles are read? Not that I am 
attracted by the work of Mr. Paul Klee, but I am interested to 
know how such a scholarly critic‘'as Mr. Read-can write of ‘the — 
delicate sensibility of his line’ which has such an international — 
reputation, and I should like to join with another of your corres~ 
pondents i in asking for an explanation. 

Delicate sensibility of line has meant several things inthe 
past and now I presume it means something else. Let me 
and clear the ground. It has meant, for’example, the typic 
line of Holbein. The searching line with which Holbein dra’ 
the details of a head, the line between the lips, and the way 
pencil maps out the contour of a face, show delicate sensibility, 
No one could draw like this without considerable powers of © 
observation and detachment, and the sensibility of a line of 
this kind is judged by its truthfulness to the selected facts Z 
by the clarity and nervous vitality of the graphic expressi 
those facts. The delicate sensibility of Rowlandson’s line, | 
ever, as shown in the example given on your front « ver 
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ny work: escapes from being diauineed” as Conte ia 


| descriptive function at all. z 
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I should like to voice the opinion of many listeners with whom { 
_ have. discussed. the subject, concerning Mr. Theodore 
-Besterman’s talk entitled; ‘How Psychical Research is Done’, 
; Band. all are in agreement with me, that it would have been better 
_ referred to as ‘How Psychical Research is Not Done’. I, like 
many other keen students, looked forward to enlightenment upon 
_ theresearch work in connection with phenomena, which is attract- 
ng world-wide attention at the moment, instead of which, we 
were treated to a lot of ‘meaningless clap-trap, which meandered 
_ in the most vague and’ uninteresting fashion, from a mere men- 
_ tion of Rudi Schneider to the subject of dowsing. Darkness 
was mentioned without giving a clear explanation as to a possible 
hypothesis of why telekinetic or _parakinetic. phenomena were 
_ more easily obtainable in it. Mr. ‘Besterman failed to quote, as 
ao he ‘might easily haye done, an everyday parallel, in the emulsion 
: ised upon photographic plates and films, which is so sensitive 
as to be destroyed in part or whole by contact with the light, 
and so produces by registration in the fraction of a second a 
_ permanent record upon the emulsion of the object upon which 
peat has been focussed. 
= --Surely,asa research officer, he could have at least enlightened 
+ ate listening public in a simple manner upon the various forms 
- of phenomena that were open to research, such as the more 
~ frequently contacted types known as physical phenomena— 
P -materialisation, levitation, direct voice—and could have followed 
___ it by a brief survey of the various types of mental phenomena— 
__ elairvoyance, clairaudience, and so on. As it was, his talk could 
not have enlightened even the most ignorant on this subject, 
Fi and must have left listeners either thoroughly bored, or as 
_ much in the dark as to the importance of this research as they 
were before. a ; 
_ London, S.W. 14 


. Relief by Public Assistance 


Ag “Mr: Pratt will appreciate the difficulty of defending Public 

_ Assistance administration in all its phases in a quarter of an 
_ hour—the time allotted to me in the discussion on the subject 
broadcast on January I. His criticism is welcome, as it affords me 
an opportunity of further statement. First of all; Mr. Pratt men- 
tions the insurance benefit scale which he alleges has been made 
the basis of Public’ Assistance allowances during the last’ two 
years, and illustrates his point by giving two classes of cases 
affected adversely by this practice. First, cases in which a large 
family of young children is involved and inadequate relief at the 
rate of 2s. cach per week is granted; second, cases of long-term 
unemployment in which all savings and other resources are com- 
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on the unemployed benefit scale. 
n dealing with the first point, I will quote from a recent 
rt-on Public Assistance Administration in London issued 
y the Public Assistance Committee of the London County 
Council through the Chief Officer of. Public Assistance. ‘The 
- Committee have never accepted the view that the unemployed 


_. ately abstained from imposing any restriction to prevent Relief 
. Committees using their discretion to supplement state benefits 
where the needs of individual cases require it’. Again, ‘the 


flexibility of the Committee’s administration has enabled all 

reasonable additional needs of the unemployed in these circum- 

stances to be met by the extra grants of poor relief’. This official 

Report clearly refutes the allegation that the unemployed bene- 

«fit scale has been the basis of relief allowances for the last two 
tS. 

es boeath reference to the: two illustrations Mr. Pratt gives, the 
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g, and we judge the delicate ‘sensibility of his line by the — 
ion and fitness = its expression. Yet another example of 


etely exhausted and still the men and their fausilics are assisted 


. benefit scale reaches a subsistence standard, and have deliber- 


Council has not fixed any scale of relief’, with the effect that ‘the © 


involved, the Committees would provide a total income for the — 
family of 4os. to 45s. per week, according to the rent paid by the 
applicant. In ‘cases of - unemployed | able-bodied applicants 
whose unemployment has been continuous over an extended — 
period, and, as Mr. Pratt says, savings and other resources of 
help have been exhausted, the Committees give that favourable — 
consideration which they extend to ‘ordinary’ cases. Every case 
is taken on its merits. The Report previously referred to states 
that an average sum of £813 per week has been expended by 
Committees since May, 1931, to October, 1933, in supplement- 


_ ing Unemployment Benefits or Transitional Benefit in those 


cases where application has been made for help. The average 


weekly number of men receiving this supplementation during 


the period stated was 2,088. It will be seen from these figures 
that, if the Unemployment Insurance basis—2s. per child per 
week and 23s. 3d. for a man and his wife—had been put into 
practice as alleged by Mr. Pratt, the sum of £81 3 per week in 
supplementation could not have arisen. 

There may be some cases of long-term unemployment which 
are treated as Mr. Pratt states, but they are exceptional, and the 
particular Committees involved must take the responsibility. It 
is difficult to judge the action of a Committee, because all the 
facts appertaining to the case are known to them and not to us. 
At all events, when a case is an open and straight one, a Com- 
mittee, acting in an orthodox manner, so to speak—z.e., in 
accordance with the pdlicy of the Public Assistance Committee 
of the Council—would undoubtedly supplement the Insurance 


benefits. We must judge the administration by what is generally ~ 


practised and not by isolated acts of Committees which may or 
may not be justified, having regard to the facts appertaining to 
the cases. 

London, S.E. 3 F. CHALLENOR 


Japanese Trade Competition 


I should like to comment on Mr. Masson’s letter in your issue 
of January 10. I have read this letter with some care, yet I am 
unable to fathom its meaning. Your correspondent indicates, in 
the first place, that the prime cause of Japan’s underselling is 
monetary. He thereupon goes on to ascribe the cause to what I 
can only understand to be hundred per cent. bounties. The first 
reason is not unlikely, but I think a few remarks ‘on the depre- 
ciation of the yen may be considered. The par value of the yen 
is 2s. The rate stands at the moment at about Is. 3d. This shows 
a fall of only 38 per cent. in its value, and it has been at this 
price for eighteen months. On this basis alone, Mr. Masson’s 
figures are widely out. But presumably the depreciation was 
caused by inflation of the note issue: and we must not forget 
that our own currency is depreciated in terms of gold curren- 
cies. The difference between the two forms of depreciation is 


important. In the case of inflated currency, the inevitable effect — 


is a rapid rise in prices. Three months is sufficient in a modern 
civilised state for this to offset the advantage to exporters gained 
by the fall in the external value of a currency. I therefore 
seriously doubt whether this isa pescipal cause—or any cause 
at all. 

In our own case, our currency in terms of gold currencies is” 
depreciated but there has been no increase of the fiduciary issue 
whatsoever—rather the contrary. The result is that with prices 
remaining constant internally we are able not only to undercut — 
other countries, but also to hold the advantage. 

And now to credits. What Mr. Masson implies here, sunete 
is that Japan simply gives a 100 per cent. bounty on exports. 
That Japan could do this on the volume of goods she exports is 


palpably impossible. No nation could stand such a strain. 


Moreover, such transactions are not within the commonly 
accepted term of ‘credits’. London bankers’ credits are subse- 
quent to import or export contracts and the bills are rarely 
uncovered at maturity. In no sense can an export credit be said 
to initiate exports. In the case of direct cash advances for short 
periods, which are loosely known as credits, I can emphatically 
state that these are not unrepayable, although there have been 
defaults. This form of finance cannot be compared with the 
highly suppositional ‘free credits’ or bounties of the Japanese 
Government indicated by Mr. Masson, 

_ However, the fact remains that Japan can undersell us. The 
reason must be lower working costs—new machinery, longer 
hours. lower wages and cheap transport. But surely if Japan 
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exports she must bales import, and ultimately imports must 
equal exports? If no one has the.meais to pay her, then the-yen 
will appreciate rapidly and: a check will be placed on these 
exports. I am afraid we have allowed’ ourselves to become 
excited by a section of the Press on this matter. 

Jepan is a good friend of ours, and the Japanese regard us 
highly. Japan is only doing now precisely what England did in 
the nineteenth century. Is it not an indication that we must 
now resign ourselves (not without a struggle, of course) to a 
smaller share of the world’s trade? Let us take the sensible course 


of protecting ourselves as far as possible and concentrate more 


than ever upon a free and united Empire. 
Ilford G. E. ASSINDER 


Had King Charles I an Oxford Accent? 

Did King Charles I speak with an Oxford accent? This question 
occurred to me while listening to the recent broadcast of “The 
King’s Tryall’, which was supposed to be presented at the 
microphone as an authentic historical reconstruction. The part 
of Charles I, I observed, was spoken by a voice with a most 
refined Oxford accent. Now a glance at Clarendon tends to con- 
firm a belief I have always had that Charles Stewart must have 
spoken with a Scottish accent. ‘He was always an immoderate 
lover of the Scottish nation’, writes Clarendon, “having not only 
been born there but educated by that people and besieged by 
them always, having no English about him until he was king, 
and the major number of his servants being still of those whom 
he thought could never fail him’. It is possible, however, that 
Clarendon did not take into account the possibility that the 
King’s long sojourn in Oxford during the Civil War may have 
enabled him to acquire a final polish of Southern English. It 
would be interesting to hear from some of your readers as to 
whether they can throw light upon this problem of the King’s 
accent. 

Lincoln JAMES FLETCHER 


Vanishing England 

The letter from your reader, K. M. Rust, might more appro- 
priately have been entitled ‘Progressive England’. It is a case 
of_an ideal site being developed by the. building of attractive 
bungalows (certainly not hideous) practically hidden at the 
foot of the Quantocks, while they themselves have a glorious 
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view of the Bristol Channel. Also I should like to poitit our hata 
these buildings are erected in the village of Staple and not St. 
Audries as suggested by your’ correspondent. In fact the only - 
buildings erected during, at least, the last 50 years in St. | 
Audries, is the St, Audries Bay Holiday Camp, which has been ee Pe 
planned and built with excellent taste, taking full advantage ofa 
perfect situation for a holiday resort, and it does not in any way 4 
detract from what has been, and still is, one of the most beau- a 
tiful spots in the county. “a 


Taunton J. H. Biss 
Secretary, the St. Audries Bay Holiday Camp, Ltd. 


Broadcasting and Controversy Be - 
Your answer to J. A. P. (January 17, page 117) does not meet a 
his objection that ‘no exponent of Rationalism is allowed tothe 
microphone to broadcast his criticism of the Gospels’. Your 
nearest approach to answering this objection is to say, ‘From 
time to time other talks expressing the Rationalist attitude have a 
been given, as, for instance, in the series on “‘Points of View”, Sars 
“The Future Life’, etc.’ The Rationalist contribution to the 
latter series contained, I think, nothing that could be called a 
criticism of the Gospels; and I venture to believe that, if any 
such criticism had been included in any other series of talks, my- 
attention would have been drawn to it by a fine shindy in the 
catchpenny Press. Would the B.B.C. have the impartiality to 
arrange a series of half-hour debates in which such questions: 
would be thrashed out and listeners would be left to decide. 
which arguments carried the most weight? 
London, N.10 
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Invitation to Young Poets 
I am endeavouring to compile an anthology of poetry written 
by poets aged twenty-five or under, and invite any of your 
readers who come within this age limit to submit poems to me. 
These must be original, previously unpublished, and preferably 
short. All entries will be read carefully, and returned if unsuit- 
able, providing postage is enclosed for this purpose. I cannot 
at present offer any monetary reward for poems accepted, but 
if and when the anthology is published, I guarantee to pay for 
all work therein; I further guarantee that no contributor will. ; 
be asked to pay anything towards cost of publication, 

Chetwynd, Burnside Avenue, Lesyizg A. HALSALL 

Stockton Heath, Warrington 


Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. Cape. 9s. 6d. 


Last vEAR Mr. MiLToN WALDMAN gave us a study of Queen 
Elizabeth’s political genius. It was a work of deep perception 
and the highest literary distinction. Admirers of Elizabeth, 
however, knew that a further treat was in store for them, since 
Professor Neale’s long-promised biography was announced for 
publication early in 1934. Neale is Astor Professor of English 
History in the University of London. This statement will prob- 
ably alarm the ordinary lover of readable literature. There is no 
need for alarm: this book is the kind one cannot put down. It 
has been selected as the February choice of the Book Society. 
This, I suppose, will cause even more alarm to serious students 
of history. Their alarm is-also groundless. For it is, as anyone 


acquainted with Professor Neale’s work will guess, a workof- 


exquisite and, what is still rarer, of just and balanced scholarship - 


. This, like Waldman’s earlier book, is the study of a national 


hero, and by one who has had all the modern intellectual 
training for detecting the fallacies of hero-worship, or indeed of 
worship of any kind. This has not blinded -the author, as it has 
blinded so many fine minds, to the realisation that there is such 


a thing as genuine human greatness, and that true hero worship ° 


is an essential need in human nature. It is a realisation to which 
the world, after a long and not very happy dream, is perhaps 
once. more awakening. 

Not long ago it was the fashion to attribute all Elizabeth’s 
actions, save those of feminine eccentricity, to her ministers— 


more particularly to Burleigh. This view was not based on any | 
detailed study of the vast correspondence and other memorials . 


of the period—for until recently detailed research was held 
beneath the dignity of a scientific historian—but on a broad 
belief that no one but.an elderly and non-committal statesman 
could possibly conceive a wise and political action. Neale 
has no affinity to this school of thought. He realises the 


herself feared by Spain, by France, by the Empire, by all’. And 


greatness of that extraordinary woman whom fate placed at a 
dark moment of national life-on the English throne; he feels the 
wonderful gusto and zest for life which was so much hers (as 
indeed it is his, for it is even more than its scholarship and 
sanity the most remarkable feature of this book); and sees the 
bright flame that kept flaring up within her, even as her subjects 
and the men of that day saw it. Like another man of fine judg-— 
ment and penetrating mind, her own contemporary and oppon=- 
ent, Pope. Sixtus V, Professor Neale has clearly perceived the. 2 
miracle, for it was little else, of this woman who had all a man’s ‘g 
strength ‘and all a woman’s spirit. ‘She certainly is a‘great. 
Queen’, Sixtus wrote, ‘and were she only a Catholic she would ° 
be our dearly beloved. Just look how well she governs! She is. 
only a woman, only mistress of half an island, and yet she makes - ay 


in the same vein, in a delightful chapter on the Queen’s personal 
fascination called ‘Affability of their Prince’, Neale writes: 

It is difficutlt to convey a er appreciation of this amazing 
Queen, so keenly Shteinyent, so sriceveehe as so intimate, so imperious ° 
and regal. She intoxicated Court and country, keyed her realm to the 
intensity of her own spirit. No one but a woman could have done i it, 
and no woman without her superlative gifts could have attempted it 
without disaster. In part instinctive, it was also conscious and 
deliberate. Ss 

This is no epigrammatic guesswork of pseudo-ps f 
biography, no purposeless thesis of dry-as-dust scholarship: but _ 
that pearl of price which the Muse of English History has so 
long awaited. It is that which young George Trevelyan pleaded _ 
for thirty years ago in his Clio em Muse, bet for which, save for 
his own fine works and a few rare companions, he has had to ¥ wait 
for over a quarter of a century, 
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_ Encyclopedia of Psychic Science. By Nandor Fodor 
_» Arthurs Press. 30s. cS Spas: erie 
Tf Is SOMETHING OF AN ACHIEVEMENT that a comprehensive 
history of the phenomena, mediums, literature, notabilities and 
rascalities of psychical research has been compressed within the 
covers of a single volume. But this feat has been accomplished, 
and we can congratulate Dr. Nandor Fodor on the result. As 
_ the compiler is a spiritualist, it is not surprising that throughout 
the Encyclopedia it is assumed that our soul survives the grave 
“2 and that returning discarnate entities are responsible for the 
_ majority of the varied phenomena which are described in the 
work, But Dr. Fodor’s enthusiasm for the spirit hypothesis has 
Ph sometimes warped his judgment as to what is evidence for the 
__ miraculous. For example, he states that ‘psychic photographs 
_ furnish impressive proof of a variety of supernormal manifes- 
tations’, It is not clear whether the compiler means photographs. 
By of ‘spirits’ or pictures of alleged abnormal phenomena, but in 
_  ither case there is not a vestige of evidence, acceptable to 
_ Science, that the camera has ever recorded a supernormal 
manifestation; and the history of ‘photographic mediums’ is a 


____ dismal story of fake, fraud and imprisonment. In justice to Dr. 
_ Fodor, it should be stated that he fully records the misdeeds. 


of those mediums (and their name is legion) detected in fraud, 
_- even if he appears sometimes to minimise their offences. But 
it would be unfair to criticise the Encyclopedia too severely: a 
vast amount of labour has been expended upon it and it is a 
veritable mine of information for the student. Every facet of 
that vast subject which we are pleased to term ‘psychical re- 
search’ is ably dealt with, and especially valuable are the essays 
On apparitions, automatic writing, clairvoyance, ‘communica- 
tion’, hauntings, levitation, mesmerism, materialisations, and 
the reaction of conjurers to abnormal manifestations. Contrary 
to general belief, nearly every conjurer of note has been im- 
pressed by the phenomena of the seance-room, and sometimes 
magicians have produced the same effects, by trickery, for 
__-yaudeville purposes. Dr. Fodor cites a few of these men, such 
as Houdini, the Zancigs, etc., but curiously omits to mention 

-- *Stuart Cumberland’ (Charles Garner), most famous of the 
_pseudo-telepathists and greatest exponent of ‘muscle-reading’, 
whose feats attracted the attention of scientists. Indeed, it is 

_ the scientists themselves who provide much of the evidence for 
‘the supernormal happenings which are so fully recorded in the 
Encyclopedia: names of eminent savants who have testified to 

the genuineness of phenomena can be found on almost every 
page. Dr. Fodor has produced a useful work which deserved 
better treatment at the hands of the publisher and binder. As 
i some compensation, the fifty illustrations are well reproduced. 


The Adventurous Thirties. By Janet E. Courtney 
~ Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

That the pen is mightier than the sword has never been more 
convincingly demonstrated than by the “Women’s Movement’, 
for, as Mrs. Courtney wisely says in her introduction, “What 
“Dame Millicent Fawcett was, is worth all the suffragist lobby- 
ing, and that Mrs. Pankhurst was a creature of fire and romance 
outweighs all the antics of all the suffragettes put together’, and 
she quotes Harriet Martineau’s wise prophecy that the best 
advocates of women’s rights ‘would be the successful profes- 
sional women and the substantially successful authoresses’. And 
yet, for all their talent, it was not Mrs. Hemans nor Margaret 
__ Power, nor even Florence Nightingale nor Dorothea Beale who 
-_ won for women the equality of rights, if not of opportunity, 
which they now enjoy; so perhaps it. was necessary as well as 
ient, that a few should die and many suffer, to reverse the 
ictorian ‘set-back’. For Queen Victoria’s sole influence, set 
against the women’s movement, undid all that ‘individual pro- 


the rise of the middle classes confirmed this check in the 
feminine advance to ‘triumphant equality’. Mrs. Courtney’s 
admirable and charming sixteen short biographies raise afresh 
_ her own query, ‘will the women’s movement of our day, after an 
qu sudden spring forward, suffer a similar set-back?’ For 
her very mixed bag of heroines, from passionate Caroline 


whit as able as our Gertrude Bells, Annie Besants, or Lady 
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It seems a pity that Mrs. Courtney should have chosen Mrs. 
Elwood, ‘little skilled as a narrator’, instead of Mrs. Sherwood, 
to represent the ‘travellers’, and have given Harriet Martineau a 
double ‘write-up’, both as ‘Critic of America’ and ‘Philanthrop- 
ist’, and said nothing of Maria Edgeworth; but her whole volume 
is a chastening reminder that to ‘show surprise’ or to accept as 
characteristic of our era the achieveménts of ‘modern women’ is 
in itself a confession of ‘Victorianism’ and advancing years, and 
savours of archaism: for women succeeded and women failed as 
well before Semiramis as since Miss Jenny Lee. 


Recent Poetry: 1923-1933. Edited by Alida Monro 
Poetry Bookshop and Gerald Howe. 5s. 

Mrs. Monro’s anthology, intended to give a picture of the poetry- 
of the last ten years that cannot be labelled ‘Georgian’, will not 
surprise those who are used to finding in modern poetry the 
statement rather than the solution of problems. It is an austere 
book: there are, perhaps, four love poems of worth included. 
While joining in the arguments for a breakaway to fresh forms, 
one must point out that such arguments have nothing to do with 
the poverty of the yield here offered. It is not so much that many 


bad poems find a place (though Mr. Macnamara’s ‘Sea and’ 


Roses’, and Mr. Wolfe’s and Mr. Aldington’s verses cannot 


have been admitted on judicial grounds) as that so few are of 


outstanding beauty. Mr. Yeats, Charlotte Mew, Mr, Sassoon— 
certainly these honour the book by their presence; but it would 
have harmed nobody to print some of Hardy’s last lyrics. It was 


a pity to arrange the new poets—Mr. Madge, Mr. Barker, Mr. 


Pudney—beside Geoffrey Scott and Mr. de la Mare. What is 
Mr. de la Mare (whom one might think a ‘Georgian’) doing here, 
when Mr. Blunden and D. H. Lawrence are omitted? Lawrence, 
as Mrs. Monro observes, was famous before 1923. But there is 
the other side that he is a later poet than Mr. de la Mare, and 
that his poems have such significance that to omit them from an 
anthology ranging back to 1923 is a serious mistake. Mr. 
Auden; Mr. Day Lewis, and Mr. Spender are represented, but’ 
not Mr. Tessimond: Why not Mr. Tessimond? The Sitwells are 
side by side—Edith is easily the best. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Plomer, 
Mr. Read, and Mr. Muir goin. Mr Read is shockingly senti- 
mental at times: 

Cecily, listen, the clangour is over 

now only the burden of bees in the clover. 

God and his angels have given you grace, 

and stamped your mission on your naiad face. 
Mr. Church is omitted—to make room for Mr. Goodman? One 
cannot help asxing these questions; Mrs. Monro does not answer 
them satisfactorily, nor does her anthology do more than give 
one an interesting hotch-potch of modern verse to glance over. 
Possibly it is too early to give us the new poets in this form: have 
they had either time or experience enough to show, true gold yet? 
Alternatively, they should have been printed at a remove from, 
say, Mr. Eliot, whose talent is mature, and his few poems almost 
commonplace through so much reprinting in anthologies. 


National History of France—The Consulate and the 
Empire. By Louis Madelin. Heinemann. 15s. 


The rise to power of Napoleon has a special interest for us in 
view of comparable developments and tendencies towards dic~ 
tatorship in present-day Europe. France under the Directory 
presented some of the features of national weakness which have 
been held responsible for the recent collapse of the Weimar 
Republic in Germany. “The country expected everything from 
the Man. And because everywhere there was chaos, lack of 
unity, neglect and war, France longed for the restoration of 
order, harmony, work, peace, and above all, authority!’ The 
words remain the same—only the occasion changes! There are 
two features of M. Madelin’s account of Napoleon which will 
specially impress British readers. The first is his lucid survey of 
Napoleon’s constructive work, the reorganisation of adminis~ 
tration, law, finance, industry, education and religion, i 2 country 
that had come almost as near to ruin and anarchy as it is possible 
to come. The abolition of parties and of faction-politics, the 
provision of a whole new civil service drawn from the ranks of 
the most able survivors from all preceding regimes, the Con- 
cordat with the Papacy (turning France over again from a 


freethinking to an orthodox Catholic state), and the re-creation 


of French commerce—all occupying the few years of the Con- 
sulate, between 1799 and 1802—deserve special study by those 


Pcctstion wich he gives to the whole Nessie War oe 
as seen: from the other side of the Channel. It is not only—as i is 


policy of Napoleon is represented as profoundly pacific, but as. 


 thared at every turn by the stupid obstinacy of ‘Britain, ‘the 


duplicity of Prussia, the jealousy of Austria, or the ambition of 
Russia. On reading this narrative, one would be convinced that 


Napoleon had after the Peace of Amiens set his whole mind 


against another war, and had resolved to devote his future career 


to the peaceful development of France; that it was Britain that. 


insisted on reviving hostilities, and re-creating European coali- 
tions against France. Indeed M.:Madelin’s tone is very anti- 
British “ throughout; his phraseology repeatedly suggests that 


nothing but Britain’s refusal totreat stood between Napoleon and 


a pacified and contented Europe. Similar bias is shown against 
Prussia. Sarcastic comment is directed against Frederick William 
for ‘treacherously’ renewing the attack against Napoleon in 1806, 
instead of being contented with a map of Europe in which 
France not only made the Rhine her frontier, but ‘defended’ it 
by outlying dependencies in Germany proper, particularly the 
Confederation of the Rhine under 
Napoleon. Upon this theory each oae of Napoleon’s great vic- 
tories, Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz, were blows justly chas- 
tising some faithless friend or some obstinate disturber of a 


Europe otherwise inclined to peace. In the later chapters of the 


_ book, indeed, M. Madelin has-to alter his tone. Napoleon is 
winning victories still—but some reason has to be given for the 


_ fact that it is no longer Austerlitz, but Aspern and Wagram that 


occur. So M:-Madelin makes Alexander of Russia the villain, 
of the piece—capable of outwitting the Emperor at Erfurt, and: 
-so. undoing the effects of Tilsit. Perhaps the most successful part 
of M. Madelin’s work lies in his delineation, not so much of 
Napoleon himself, as of his strange tools, Talleyrand and. 
Fouché. These two men, each in his own way sufficiently great 
to preserve his own ambitions and policies whilst serving 


Napoleon, both betrayed him, and he had no other first-class - 
civilian Minister on whom he could rely. ‘The Achilles heel of a .- 


dictator is surely found in the character of his oA Rade 


_ Cornwall in the Great Civil War. By Mary Coate 


_ Oxford University Press. 21s. 


: These are days in which it would seem good that the history 
_of England, or rather the writing of it, should go underground 


for a while; the surface has been so much worked over, so 
exhausted, while underneath there are such treasures to be 
Pi cucht to light, though not without a knowledge of the 
difficult art of mining for them. So it is that some of the best 
_of recent historical work has been done by the intensive study of 


- some particular locality; after Dr. J. D. Chambers’ Nottingham- 

shirein the Eighteenth Century, comes Miss Coate’s study. of Corn-_ 
wall during the period of the Civil War. Miss Coate is on the whole’ 
right in claiming that this was the period in which the influence . 


of that remote county in the national affairs reached its highest; 
though it does not necessarily follow that it is that of the 
greatest importance in Cornish history as such. For that, one 
would have to go further back and include the latter part of 


_ the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the development of English 
maritime enterprise and of the great sea-struggle with Spain 


forced the western ports and the westernmost sea-board into 
_ the forefront of the national strategy. Nevertheless, in her own 
period Miss Coate has the best tale to tell in all Cornish history, 
and she tells it well. There is the heroic story of the Cornish 
_ Army of 1643: that army of peasants straight from the plough 
which, gathered and trained by Sir Basil Grenville, the darling 
of the Cornish, and commanded by him and Hopton, went 


= _ from victory to victory at Bradock Down, at Stratton, Lansdown, 
' Roundway Down, till it was decimated, though still victorious, - 


at the siege of Bristol. Every one of its foremost leaders was 
killed; the gallant Grenville, the delightful poet Sidney 


_ Godolphin, so refined and so metaphysical, and Nicholas — 


_ Slanning and John Trevanion, who loved each other and fell 


- together in the same hour at Bristol. Of all these and many more, 
for it was a time abounding in exalted and fine character, the . 


_ portraits are skilfully and sensitively portrayed; indeed, to the 
general reader, they are the most appealing portions of the 


i book. But there i is much else besides; not aay the whole history 


pin 
parties, Here there is. much that is new; for Cornwall was 


natural—that the great French victories loom. so large-in thé, _ Arundells, Godolphins and Grenyilles were mostly on. ; 


_ picture as to crowd into the background the puny successes 
- won by Britain upon another element. It is that the whole 


scholarship. It may with advantage be read hand in hand with - 
‘that delicious romance of the same period and place, es Ph 


William Penn. By C:E. Vulliainy. Bles. 10s. 6d. 


- duces the story of Penn’s romantic career. The true greatness of 
Penn is recognised, but admiration for the man does not deter — 


ter. The result is a living man instead of the stained-glass Aura : 
‘Emperor-Protector’. . 
industries that are household names. Inhibited from any pursuit — 


of the arts, the | energies of these sober and conscientious people — 


fold aspect. He set out as a religious idealist to found the colony 


of this business enterprise were seeh 


_ follow, dealing with the Celts in historic times, and promising to 


‘Indo-European beginnings through their vast westward migta~ 
tiuns into Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales and Brittany; a 

gigantic, intricate, and admirably focussed picture is presented’ 
of this fascinating race, great in two senses of the word ‘and | 


n into the Raselist 


means wholly the King’ s, as is generally supposed: if 


side, the Boscawens, the Bullers and the Rouses were on the 
side of Parliament. Eb ae 120s pie economic and Pelee 


Renewal and local; and it is a model “of modern ‘ene nee 


The Splendid Spur. 


This biography of William Penn is an admirable piece of wdhee * ; 
An adequate historical background of the conflicting currents. 
of political and religious life of the seventeenth century intro-— 


Mr. -Vulliamy from indicating the limitations of Penn’s charac- 
of many Quaker historians. Mr. Vulliamy, besides helping us to - 


understand William Penn, throws valuable light on the business _ 
tendencies inherent in’ Quakerism, . as manifested today in 


found an outlet in trade. Penn himself demonstrated this two- 


Seas, ness 


of Pennsylvania, but that did not prevent his drawing up. a 
careful business prospectus for the sale of land to prospective | 
Colonists. In fulfilment of this plan he visited the disaffected 
areas of the continent, where men were suffering from religious — 
persecution, and with great shrewdness showed the facilities 

for a happier life that would exist in his new colony. The results — 

in the steady stream of 

emigrants from Europe to Pennsylvania. 

The other factor in Quakerism, its genuine and consistent _ 
interest in social reform, also has an historic origin, which Mr. 
Vulliamy emphasises. The bulk of its leaders were men of 
humble birth and the experiences of life endured by these 
founders lives on as a denominational memory that no subse- 
quent prosperity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can.” >is 
obliterate. It explains why the } young Quakers of today are social 
enthusiasts. The book is thus more than a life of William Penn. 
It is also a commentary on Quaker origins, more detached than 
the official accounts and, one must add, more horn nei 


Rise of the Celts. By Henri Hubert. Kegan Paul. 16h 


M. Hubert, Director of Studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
and one of ‘the foremost Celticists of his day, died when he had 
written the first draft of this history of the Celts (the outcome of 
a lifetime’s labour) and had made only a short beginning on its 
revision, Three of his fellow-countrymen, MM. Mauss, Lan- 
tier, and Marx, have spent four years in completing that revision — 
and seeing the book through the French press. The translator is) 
Mr. M. R. Dobie, Keeper of Manuscripts in the National — 
Library of Scotland, to whom full praise for a difficult piece of — 
work should be given. A second volume (already written) is to 
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be, while no less scholarly, of more immediate general interest 
than the present one, which ends with the close of the era be- ‘Be 
fure Christ. In this first volume the Celts are traced from their ie 


destined to play in the history of Europe the part of civilisers, — - 


“The Celts’, says M. Hubert, ° were torchbearers in ae ancient = 


however, is but a casual extract; until the second alee appea 
and with it M. Hubert’s full conclusions, it would be: premat 

to attempt a final judgment of his work. : “ae 
But it can be said at once that every line he. writes demon- 

strates his i el agtie fang, of ae and his very great 
ridden 
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« Ses austere - and» ‘unsentimental is the 
author’s pity, so deep his ‘understanding, 
and so fine his perception of. adolescent 
dreams and hungers, that the total effect is 


one of artistic beauty.” 
: Gerald Gould i in the Observer. 
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PRIVATE INCOME DOUBLED. 


Mr. B. (age 61) when he retired four years ago had a. comin 
income. But it had recently dropped to £350 and was soon to be- 
reduced to about £250.. He decided to sell his securities in order ~- 
to buy an Annuity from the Sun Life of Canada, the leading 
Company for Annuities. With the sum thus realised he has. 
secured an income of £634 per annum, guaranteed. for as i lone 
as he lives. ‘ 


£408. YEARLY FOR MR. S. AND HIS. WIFE 
AS LONG AS EITHER OF THEM LIVES. | 


Mr. S. and his wife are 67 and 69 years of age respectively. 
Their income had depreciated below ‘the comfort margin, and 
their days were full of anxiety. This was telling on their healtit. 
They were advised to realize their investments and purchase a 
joint annuity from the Sun Life of Canada. From this Company 
they obtained the best possible terms. For their £5,000. they 
will receive £204 every half-year. This is guaranteed for as long 
as either of them lives. E 


7% ON ENTIRE GAPITAL WITH GUARANTEED 
SUBSTANTIAL SUM FOR DEPENDENTS. 


Dr. S. (age 59) retired, taking stock of his financial position; 
found he had £7,000, the income from which had fallen to £245. 
He was in the best of health, and likely to live to a ripe old _ 
age. He wanted the larger income a Sun Life of Canada 
Annuity would give him, but had to make provision for his 
invalid daughter, should she survive him. 


The Company was able to meet his problem, and he now enjoys 
a yearly income of £401, guaranteed for his life, and at his 
death £3, 500 will be paid to his daughter, or according to his Will. 


Has your Private Income been reduced ? 


Why not learn what the Sun Life of Canada can do for 
you? No obligation incurred by sending this form or 
a letter. 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865.as a Limited.Company), 
41, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
be ae eis Se S.W. 1. 
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Courses of Preparation for London University 


MATRICULATION 


and Intermediate and Degree Examinations _ 


University Tas $< | 
Correspondence College Spr Ins Talks 1934 : 
Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 


Principal; CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., ALC. 


FOUNDED IN 1887 University Correspondence College 
was the first institution. of its kind. Its leading feature 
was, and is, a resident staff of tutors. 


UY.C.C. SUCCESSES at some London University Examina- 
tions during the nine years 1925-1933 : 


Matriculation . 3,977 | B.A... . . 1,238 
intermediate . 2,122] B.Sc... . . 910 


British Art 


by R: M. Y. Gleadowe. 


32 pages of pictures to illustrate these 
talks. With an introduction by 
Professor W. G. Constable. 


Stiff Cover Edition Is. od., by post 1s. 3d. 
Paper Cover Edition 7d., by post 9d. 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


Instead of Matriculation all persons over 23 years of 
age may take, with a view to a London University Degree, 
the Special University Entrance Examination. Four 
subjects only need be offered. 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation (and the Special Entrance Examination), Inter. Arts or 
Science, B.A:, B.Sc. including Economics and Engineering, B.Com., or 
LL.B., post free from the Registrar, 


56, BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Industrial Britain =" 
48 pages (with illustrations) by Prof. 
J. Hilton. This pamphlet accompanies 
this series of talks and contains much 


valuable statistical material. Price 6d., 
by. post 7d. 


The following 1933 Autumn Term 
pamphlets are still available : 


OURSELVES (illustrated), a special 

pamphlet prepared to accompany the 

series of talks on the National Character ; 

with an introduction by H. W. Nevinson. 
Price 6d., by post 7d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE (illustrated). 
With an introductory essay by Prof. R. 
Coupland. Price 6d. by post 7d. 


GERMAN by Max Kroemer. Price 3d., 
by post 4d. 


SPANISH by Maria de Laguna. 
Price 3d.; by post 4d. 


These may be ordered from - 
your nearest bookseller, or by | 
post from Publications De- 


partment, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, Wl 
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invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


. and the Choice of a Career 
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‘moment, he would allow it freer play..But caution is - 


everywhere his watchword—in the acceptance of other people’s 
theories, in the formulating of his own; it is inherent in his style 
as it is inherent in his mode of thought. It is not therefore by 


/ Spec - strokes or coruscating phraseology that he succeeds» 
in building up his picture of Celtic prehistory, but by a huge 
accumulation of small significant ‘facts; drawn from the most - 


_ divergent sources and presented with unerring precision so as to 
_ bring out their interdependence. When he does permit himself 


* something in the nature of an epigram, it concerns chiefly the . 


nature of archeological method—‘in archzological ethnography 


most negative facts are inadmissible’, or “a good ' scientific » 
‘method makes as little use of chance as possible’. There is just : 


one page in which he permits himself the relaxation of pointing 


en 


out that the Fir Bolg, who inhabited Ireland, were really ‘the - 
Men with the Bags’, or, in more drawing-room English, ‘the © 

Men with the Trousers’. And he continues: ‘As for the Goidels, - 

they wore no trousers at all. Thus the costume of the High- - 
__ Iander is a faithful witness to the Goidelic origin of the Scots’, 


_ His second volume will be eagerly awaited. 


if Anonymous Letters: a Study in Crime and Hand-. 


_ ‘writing. By Robert Saudek. Methuen. 5s. 

i The subject of anonymous letters has great interest not only 
_ for the detective but for all who are interested in the more 
_ unusual aspects of the problem of crime. Dr. Saudek’s new 
book deals in an interesting way with this question, and it is 


_ written with the clarity and straightforwardness which we have > 
learnt to expect from the author. But useful though it is, the’ 


book suffers from certain defects: Dr. Saudek has not confined 
himself to the question of anonymous letters. The subject is one 
_ ofsuch great importance, and it can be considered from so many 


points of view, that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the ' 
author has missed an opportunity. With regard to the section’ 
_ dealing with anonymous letters, the author has more or less* 
confined himself to illustrative cases with which he has himself. 


been concerned. They are very interesting, but many readers 


might have welcomed a psychological interpretation of the’ 

' general problem with which Dr. Saudekis well qualified to deal.’ 
The book gives a brief but admirable review of the famous’ 

" Dreyfus case. It is an extraordinary fact that this is almost the: 


first account which has appeared absolutely uncoloured by 
passion or prejudice. The case is discussed purely from the 
_ objective and scientific point of view. Apart from the light that 


_ is thrown upon expert evidence relating to questioned docu-— 


+ 


critical review of Bertillon’s evidence is significant, revealing as 
it does an aspect of the character of this famous expert in identi- 
- fication which has not before been so clearly brought out. He 
_ does not, however, mention that the root of the difficulty was 
that Bertillon was originally retained merely to photograph the 
Dreyfus documents. The constitution of the military tribunal 
~~ and the peculiar circumstances more or less forced him into the 
position of giving evidence concerning a highly expert question 

- upon which he was not qualified to give an opinion. This book 
ean be recommended to the general reader who is interested in 
the question of handwriting and the problems of the handwriting 


expert. 
Eugene O'Neill: the Man and his Plays 
’ By Barrett H. Clark. Cape. 5s. . es 
_ This short book should find many readers. It will undoubtedly. 
3 make them read O’Neill’s plays and take every opportunity of 
- seeing performances, About one third is taken up by a summary: 
‘of the dramatist’s life, written much like an interview in one 
‘of our Sunday newspapers, and totally missing anything but the 
facts. We don’t feel we know the man any better when we have 
read it. We realise the marvellous ‘copy’ his life has supplied; 
- we also realise that such copy has only supplied the trimmings of 
. his plays, and not the thought and the yearning and the vital 
power that lies in them. Neither the facts, nor Mr. Clark’s 
handling of them, explain what it is that makes him America’s 
- leading and one of the world’s greatest dramatists. As-a critic of 
Mr. O’Neill’s plays—and he takes the best known severally— 
Mr. Clark shows that he has studied them carefully, judged 
them dispassionately, and to a great: extent understood and 
sympathised with the immense problem with which Eugene 
O'Neill is always dealing—‘the sincerity of life pent up in the 
trappings of the theatre’. But, to take a particular instance, he 
"criticises adversely the amazing efficacy of a well-timed silence 
in the use of which O’Neill excels, and which, in its dramatic 


uality, emphasises that very ‘sincerity of life’.. Mr. Clark 
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‘ments and the degree of its validity at that time, Dr. Saudek’s 
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asserts that it is the ‘author’s business to give him [the actor] the 
he > + <Ss Wwe é. ie RE et Be we ive ae + 9 * 
necessary lines to speak or business to act’; but an actor should 


- be able to say as much by being silent as if he had the finest 


lines in existence. Far from demanding too much of us we 
believe that Mr. O’Neill’s plays ‘carry’ in all circumstances by 
virtue of their own integrity. The reviewer has seen ‘Marco’s 
Millions’ played privately by schoolgirls; they could give little - 


beyond simplicity and sincerity, but there could not have been 


a more moving performance. Mr. Clark’s synopsis of the various 

plays is concise, the criticism controversial; for Mr. O’Neill’s 

plays belong to and are understood by each of his admirers or 

detractors in a personal and therefore a different way. So often; | 
individuals he makes live for us are, like facets of a diamond, 

different sides of the same character, or, as ONeill himself says, 

‘the conflicting tides in the soul of man’. Sometimes we agree® 
with Mr. Clark’s judgments, more often we differ; but always 

we feel that the artist, like the man, has eluded him.’ 

Mr. Clark ends on a prophetic note—that O’Neill has not 
yetreached his full stature, and that ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’ 
marks but another milestone in his career. With his concluding 
words we can all agree—‘Even if Eugene O’Neill were never to 
write another line, it must be recorded that he occasionally 
walked the heights and carried us with him’. 


Prisoners and Captives. By W. O’Sullivan Moloney 

Macmillan. 7s. 6d. eos, 

This book is an account of an individual spiritual progress 
through four years of camp life as a civilian prisoner-of-war in’ 
Germany during 1914-18. Written almost wholly in terms of 
the author’s reaction to the men (and women) with whom he 
came in contact, the book contains passages of value: and, as a 
work of imagination based on a modicum of historical fact, is 
quite readable—even dangerously so; for it cannot be accepted, 
as the preface desires it should be, as a typical expression of 
‘the mental suffering’ of civilian or military prisoners-of-war. 
The author states that he is still suffering from the effects of his 
internment and much, therefore, may be forgiven; but that a 
person so handicapped should write to inform the general 
public, would, however generous his motive, seem unfortunate; 
for his sense’ of values, both ‘material and spiritual, is very 
remote from the real world of men and women and the intract- 
able conditions that are created in time of war. 

While this highly individual scale of values gives the book 
some value as belles-lettres, it is necessary, in order to relate this 
scale to the real world, to appreciate the personality of the 
author. Fresh from a public school, O’Sullivan Moloney was: 
one of some 4,000-5,000 civilians interned in Rubleben early in 
the War, 1914-18. He was a boy of talent, and, as such, enjoyed 
in the Camp facilities, both material and cultural, that were not 
open to all; and, as his book suggests very clearly, he had, from 
the German side, a friendly interest taken in his welfare. He 
had an observant eye and a delicate pencil: his sketch on the 
jacket of his book, though helpful, is not characteristic nor does 
it do justice to his real talent. But this attractive delicacy was 
allied to frailty. And, perhaps, because of this, mountains are 
made out of mole-hills: to have to turn out of bed at six is 
stated to have been ‘an ugly introduction’ to prison life; barrack 
squabbles become ‘bloody combats’ where men fought ‘bleed- 
ing, reeling, and half delirious . . . with. the tenacity of 
despair’; and typhus, however repellent, is not known in 
medical science as producing the condition that ‘men would 
turn blue and then their spines would crack’. The book gives, 
too, the unfortunate impression of its author as being a superior 
person: ‘less sensitive’ persons do him service—cook his meals, 
arrange his light, sweep his patch of floor space, even grow 
sweet peas to minister to his delicacy. Like a film hero he 
neglects the commonsense course for the extravagant, and his 
frailty collapses under the strain: and when, after his sojourn in 
Havelberg, he returns to Ruhleben and finds he is not accorded 
heroic welcome, simply because few could have known him, 
he feels hurt and concludes, most wrongly, that captivity had 
broken the spirit of the Camp. ‘Not in our stars but in our- 
selves’ lies Fate: hence for Moloney, Providence appeared to 
have reserved a specially acute course of pain: when he plans 
escape, the sky is specially ominous; when he is out in the open 
the wind at dawn and the sleet are specially bitter. Not drab 
Ruhleben, nor harsh Havelberg, with their uncouth crowds 
of men, should have held him captive, but a gilded salon, where 
court could have been paid elegantly to ladies and to life. Yet 
had the trenches been his lot he would have gone oyer, the top 
among the first, to die gallantly, or to survive as a tragic shells 
shock case. 
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Babbitt and Elmer Gantry. 6 ign ck claeoees 
The whole story, indeed, leaves a curiously mechanical im-_ 
pression. Myron himself remains at bottom an inexplicable 
character. We know that he wishes to find out everything about. 
hotels and to run hotels and create hotels; we do not know in the 
jeast why he should have this curiously specialised passion. He 
has no desire for mere wealth; Mr. Lewis makes that quite clear. 
Nor does he long for fame or power. Nor does he seriously desire 
to create a hotel that would satisfy his sense of artistic fitness, in 
spite of Mr. Lewis calling him, every now and then, and senti- ~ 
mentally, a poet. The most incorruptible poets have desired. 
fame —that is, something more than the mere satisfaction of writ- 
ing poetry; and to pretend that they have not is to sentimentalise’ 
- them, But Mr. Lewis’ hero loves hotels for hotels’ sake, and he 
- is really as much of an abstraction as the ‘economic man’ of, 
Victorian political economy. He is provided with an almost. 
equally mechanical brother. Myron is the dull, capable, work- 
aday fellow; Ora is the genius. One can hardly think of any other 
character in fiction on whom all the stock attributes of genius are 
more plentifully lavished. Vanity, fastidiousness, unreliability, 
egotism, unscrupulousness, promiscuity: they are all there. The. 


portrait is a satirical one, certainly; but it is hard to tell from- * 


what ideal point of view Mr. Lewis satirises his‘ characters. In” 


the last resort it seems to be from the point of view of the ordi-- - 


nary decent citizen who has picked up a number of modern - 
ideas; certainly not from any general and reasoned conception. 
- of what is good and desirable in life. The standpoint of ordinary 
decency was quite sufficient when Mr. Lewis was dealing with a. 
blatant public impostor like Elmer Gantry. It is not sufficient: 
for a satire on a man of genius like Ora Weagle, if Ora was really 
a genius, as Mr. Lewis seems to hint sometimes and seems to. 
deny at other times. The point about this novel is not merely 
_ that it is a disappointment, coming after Mr. Lewis’ other ones, 
but that it shows his equipment.as a satirist to be inadequate. He 


~~ eriticises American life from a standpoint which is better than: 


- that of the people he portrays, but is not in itself particularly. 
admirable,: 5-5 nye — , Ho See Sate Hemel 
_ Mr. Lewis has a photographic eye; Miss Boyle has an 
exquisitely sensitive appreciation of form and colour, but, 
from the evidence of the present book, little sense of the sub- 
stance of ordinary life. It is not merely that the characters in 
Gentlemen, I Address You Privately are abnormal, being mainly 
Bohemians, but that they do not speak or think like human. 
beings at all. Miss Boyle, who is a very accomplished writer and: 
at her best a truly original one, may have some literary theory 


‘ore 


and the objects among which they move are intensely actual. : 


(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.); 


a, -# 


sO as to appear ‘better than ordinary existence, to seem more- 
artistic than the unyarnished reality: Much of the dialogue = ~ 
is treated in. the same.way. The result is a false intonation: 


_ which would be uniform if it were not for the author’s flashes of 


intense intuition, These come most frequently in her descrip- 

tions of visual objects, landscapes or faces, it does not matter 
which—descriptions which are unfortunately too long for = 7 
quotation here. The action, therefore, is on the whole unreal, 
while the characters as concrete shapes of flesh and blood, = 
ae 
The total effect is incongruous but, as it is shot with such 
unusual talent, by no means negligible; and for anyone who is 
content to put up with a good deal of irritation the book is 
well worth reading for the qualities |have mentioned. §. 


“The third book on this list is by far the most impressive. 


For a first novel, if it is one, The Brass Knocker.shows am 
astonishing maturity. The characterisation, the management = 


genuinely philosophical novel—have all a solidity and at the 
same time an unexpectedness that are to be found only in the 
considered utterance of an original mind. But perhaps the _— 
book’s most essential quality is humour, a transcendental. ~ 
humour which is sometimes so subtle that it can scarcely be. 
caught, a mere inflection, and sometimes richly broad and 
human. Mr. Rathbone’s aim is to trace the workings of Provi- 
dence in the lives of his characters; nothing less. The book, __ 
therefore, postulates a complete, all-embracing conception of 
life; and though that conception is ‘highly controversial’, asthe 
admirable note on the dust-cover says, it is also imaginatively _—_ 
sustained, which is all that can be required of awork ofart.The _ 
central incident in the story, covering only a few hours, isthe 
death of an elderly and respectable stranger in disreputable _ 
circumstances in a provincial English town. About half-a-dozen 
people are either present at his death or otherwise nearly 

concerned with it, and Mr. Rathbone traces the effect of the _ 
shock upon them. But he is not content to trace it psychologically; 
he tries to find a pattern comprehending all human life in its 
relation to a super-terrestrial reality, and into this he fits every, __ 
turn and change of the action, every motion of the characters’ 
minds; and that:is what makes the novel so original, It is full. t 
both of the most solid imagination and of subtle and hard 
thought. In his concern with unseen realities, his fusion of. 

imagination and intellect, his skill in pure story-telling, his — 
pervasive humour, Mr. Rathbone reminds one of Franz: — 
Kafka. But it is an independent resemblance; the book standson: 
its own feet and is original in the most thoroughgoing way.. 
The absolute lack of sanctimoniousness in Mr. Rathbone’s. ~— 
treatment of religious questions, his almost workaday realism, ~_ 
may surprise some readers at first, but it can shock nobody who 
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reads him intelligently. The Brass Knocker is so completely out & 
of the common run both in form and quality that it is hard to — 
judge at short notice: Its fascination as a piece of pure reading — 


Stony Ground, by Campbell N: 
se) a: 6d.); The Woman She Was, 


